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[’ this number of the JourNAL appeers the first of 

a series of “supplements” that will be of the 
highest value to the teacher. 
ance of what is called ‘‘ educational” writing ; we 
propose to give in these ‘“‘supplements” the work 
of men of mark—practical men, thinking men. 
James L. Hughes, inspector of schools in Tcronto, 
is the author of the first supplement, “‘ How to Keep 
Order.” The price of these “‘ supplements,” separate 
from the JOURNAL, will be twelve cents. 





NO? practical questions are so important just now 

as: ‘‘ What shall our pupils study?” ‘How 
long shall each study be continued?” ‘‘ What shall 
be the method of teaching each branch of study ?” 


remem ber that they were almost universally recog- 
nized as without question the best from the 4th 
century B. C. tothe 15th century A.D. The ques- 
tion whether it is best to modify this old curriculum, 
as adopted without material variation in the schools 
of to-day, is just now the practical problem before 
the board of education in this city. Has modern 
science thrown much light on what cur pupils 
ought to study? Has it new claims to make? 

Is the wHaT in education fixed like the pyramids, 
immovable, and destined to remain without 
material change to the end of time? Here is a 
question we must answer. 
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SUCCESS is a good thing and a few incidents from 

real life show how it is secured. There is in 
London, England, an amateur dramatic society 
called ‘‘The Mummers.” They recently decided to 


Mass | Play a farce in which was a very unimportant part 


—that of a young girl who was to introduce a 
young gentleman, and come on the stage in the last 
act with a dogin her arms. There was not a mem- 
ber of the society who was willing to take the part. 
It became very serious; the part must be taken by 
some one. At this crisis the daughter of the famous 
actress, Ellen Terry, said: ‘‘I know my mother 
will take it’ And she did. The greatest actress of 
our day took the part that no amateur would take, 
and did her part so well that all the others were 
forgotten. She was not too great to do the smallest 
thing, and do it as well as she could. 

The janitor of a certain school cither did not un- 
derstand how to do his duty, or else was unwilling 
to learn. The principal, not thinking it best to 
make a charge against him, undertook to teach him 
in another way; so he took the following course. 
For a week immediately after school, he puton old 
clothes, and spent more than an hour in sweeping. 
dusting, arranging, and repairing, giving special at- 
tention to a different room each day. The schocl- 
house soon presented a different appearance. Af- 
ter a week’s work he stopped a week, and then 
worked another week in the same manner. By this 
time the janitor had learned a lesson from his ob- 
ject-teaching principal that he never forgot. There 
was no trouble afterward. How much better was 
this than complaining or scolding ? A good way to 
make others go the right way isto go that way our- 
selves. This is the road tosuccess. ‘Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.” 

Two principals in a town in Connecticut con- 
cluded that it was their duty to commence the study 
of botany in their schools. After a month they met 


There isan abund~|and the following conversation took place:—A. B. 


said to C, D.— 

“How do you succeed in your botany task?” 

**Not at all. My pupils and teachers vote it a 
failure. How do you get along?” 

“First rate. All my pupils and teachers vote it 
a great success. They are deeply interested in the 
study of plants, and some of them have already 
made good collections of plants.” 

“This is strange,” said C. D., ‘tell me what 
course you took?” 

‘** Well,” said A. B, ‘‘one day I asked my teachers 
and several of my advanced pupils to take a walk 


Our courses of study are now being subjected to the |@fter school, in a field near the school-hcuse. 1 
strong light of searching criticism. Through the|*=¢w I should find several interesting plants there, 


influence of the old schools of philosophy, grammar, 


and before the walk was ended they were all deeply 


rhetoric, and logic became as early as Alexauder|imterested in the botany work, even those who 


the Great, acknowledged school branches. These 
included (1) forms of speech, (2) the way of present- 


knew nothing about the text-book. The result was, 
we formed a botany club, and I arranged a time 


ing ideas, or, as we say now, the art of putting |forits meeting, so that all who wished could attend. 
things, and (3) the art of reasoning, or the right | The fact now is, I have half a dozen applications for 


ways of arranging ideas. These were the TRIVIUM. 
To this course soon after was added, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy,and music, or the QUADRIVIUM. 
We must conclude that these seven studies have 
held their own quite well, especially since we 


membership that cannot be admitted—the club is 
too large for profit now.” 

“That isexactly what I didn’t do,” said C. D. 
“The fact is, I made a speech on the importance of 
the study of botany and assigned lessons in a text- 








book for the next day. The pupils are studying 
hard but they take no interest in their work and 
now I see the reason why. You are a wise old boy, 
A. B., and have taught me a lesson.” The reason 
C. D. did not succeed, is because he didn’t work for 


success. His way of getting at the study insured 
failure. Self-activity is the law of success, No 


boy, girl, man, or woman can be driven into volun 
tary Jabor. We may make children work but the 
result will not be profitable, unless they labor in ac- 
cordance with their likcs. Voluntary activity is 
underneath succeseful labor. People can be forced 
to do a great many things, but forcing processes are 
always unhcalthy proc: sses. We have many other 
incidents, illustrating this principle, which we shall 
give in a future issue of the ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
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THE custom of giving kseons in religion after 

echool hours on one day of the week by a 
clergyman, or some person accredited by a denom- 
ination has been tried in England, and found to be 
of little value. The children are tired, instruction 
is unsatisfactory, a new man comes in, to take the 
place of the regular teacher, who does not always 
inspire the respect given to other departments of 
school work. It is a vexed question, how shail 
our pupils be trained religiously? Shall we admit 
that religion is one thing, and morality something 
else? Shall we ray that a child cannot be trained 
up ethically, and become upright, honest, and suc- 
cessful? Is the admitted increase of crime among 
young men due to increase of the church indif- 
ference? If so, then church instructicn must be ir- 
sisted upon in all our schools. 

The old theologians believed that there is no por- 
sible way of making children good but by mak- 
ing them religious. Now here is a very im- 
portent question. We must have in all our 
schools moral grit and tone, if we have nothing 
else. The late Mr. Thring, head master of the fam- 
ous Uppingham school, was a pronounced religious 
map, and gave his pupils, unmistakably church 
diet. There is no question but that his work was 
eminently successful. Especially was he able to 
turn cut a Jarge number of upright, God-fearing 
young men, who became distinguished in various 
walks of life. Another such a man as Mr. Thring 
was Thcmas Arnold; no man in England bad more 
pronounced views on religious questicns than he. 
It would be well for us, in this connecticn, to study 
the facts connected with the religious teaching prac- 
ticed by the schcols of the Jesuits. Their instruc 
tion has been continued row for mcre than 300 
years, under circumstances favorable to the carry- 
ing out of their theories. What has been the re- 
sult? Here we see the value of educational history 
in determining the very important question just 
now prominently before the educational public. 
We shall be glad to hear from our readers their 
views in reference to this question, and we would 
suggest that in writing them, they do not say that 
the question of religious teaching is impossible in 
the public schools. Nothing is impossible that is 
necessary. This is a fundamental principle. If it 
were necessary to tunnel the Rocky Mountains, it 
would be done. A canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is a necessity ; somebody will build it even 
though the Panama scheme isa failure. If church 
teaching is necessary for the salvation of the world, 
then church teaching must be enforced in all our 
schools. But we have said in former numbers, and 
we desire to say again, that just now the question 
of the necessity of religious teaching, is one that is 
very much questioned by multitudes of public 
school teachers; either they do not care about re- 
ligion, or else for prudential reasons they ignore the 
whole subject. Nothing that is necessary should 


be prudential, Is religious—church—teaching nec- 


essary ? 
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WHY WAS COLONEL PARKER MISSED AT 
SAN FRANCISCO # 


For the same reason that afiy strong man is missed 
when he is absent from his familiar resorts. We hadn’t 
space in our notice of the National Association to men- 
tion all absentees, so we singled one—the foremost lead- 
er in educational thought in America to-day. We can- 
not estimate the influence of a man while he is with us, 
but let him drop out for a time, and the measure of the 
space left is a pretty certain gauge of his size. Now Col. 
Parker is large, physically, mentally, and morally— 
large any way his measure is taken. It is because of this 
largeness that when he is absent his doctrines are certain 
to remain. This is a natural consequence, and we 
rejoiced to find them large, numerous, and lively at San 
Francisco, although the management was eminently 
conservative. Ideas can’t be killed. But Mr. Winship 
wants to know what were the “ doctrines that were so 
noticeably present at San Francisco”? If our inquiring 
friend had been there in attendance at several section 
meetings he would not have asked this question, pro- 
vided he can recognize ‘‘ doctrines” when he sees them. 
Perhaps, he has never become acquainted with them, if 
so, his seeing them would do him no good. There are many 
who are in the condition of the men who, having eyes 
see not, and having ears hear not, the educational ‘‘ doc- 
trines” so ably advocated by Col. Parker, What these 
men seem to see is a mist that rises from Germany or 
France Americanized. They can “enjoy his attacks 
upon the spelling book,” but cannot comprehend his 
psychology and philosophy ; in fact, they very much 
doubt whether he has any to speak of. Let ussee. We 
turn to his ‘‘ Talks on Teaching,” a book published be- 
fore Mr. Winship was educationally discovered, and 
what do we find? Doctrines, doctrines, doctrines, all of 
it doctrines, and their applications. We quote at random 
here and there:— 7 

** We do not learn the word in order to read the sen- 
tence, but we read the sentence in order to learn the 
word.” 

‘With the child, thought has always controlled ex- 
pression.” 

‘‘In writing words the child follows exactly the 
method of learning the spoken language.” 

‘* Whole words cannot be analyzed until they are clear 
mental objects. 

** All words that do not recall ideas except in their 
relations should be taught in phrases and sentences.” 

‘* Education is the generation of power ; and the gen- 
eration of power, in the right way, is the very highest 
economy of which a man can conceive. We learn to do 
by doing, to hear by hearing, and to think by thinking.” 

‘* Play is God’s method of training the child to work.” 

‘The means of growth must be exactly adapted at 
every step to the varying conditions of the child.” 

‘* Every demand for expression must be a demand for 
thought.” 

‘* Every activity is called forth by the influence of 
motive.” 

‘There is but one thing to educate, and that is 
motive.” 

‘* The first law of expression is, that only by the best 
you do the better ; the second law is; the least possible 
effort necessary for the expression.” 

‘*The courage of crudeness is the secret of success.” 

‘*Economy in growth is the concentration of all 
modes to one purpose,—the development of power.” 

‘When we make the means the end, then comes 


failure.” 
What are these but ‘‘DOCTRINES”? But somebody 
says; ‘They are not new.” Who said they were? 


There is nothing new in this world. When God made 
the world of mind and matter, he created materials and 
laws. Man adapts to his uses what is given him. New 
combinations are possible. There isn’t a new word in 
Paradise Lost, but Paradise Lost is new. There isn’t a 
single new particle in Mr. Winship, but in spite of his 
old ideas, Mr. Winship is new. Granted that all ‘the 
doctrines of the ‘“‘new” education are old, it doesn’t 
prove that there isn’t a ‘‘new” education. There are 
every day new applications of old ‘‘ doctrines.” If any 
one of the four men to whom Mr. Winship refers, who 
are laboring to produce new thoughts to the world, suc- 
ceed in expressing a single new idea they will be smarter 
than either Lord Bacon or Plato were. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has been ringing old thoughts in a new fashion 
for the past fifteen years, and this is one great reason 
why there is a new education to-day. Who says, except 
the Boston Journal of Education, that “the best 
in the new is German, as a rule, though some of it'is 
French, . - + largely German and French 


pedagogy Americanized.” Col. Parker is an American, 
pure and simple, although he draws his materials and 
inspiration from all sources, 

Now one word concerning the secret of the Colonel’s 
popularity—He strikes cords that vibrate, for the 
response comes from ten thousand quivering hearts. 
Without the hearts there can be no vibration. THE 
ScHooL JouRNAL and Colonel Parker will die, but 
education will live, and with each recurring year there 
will be new fruits. We have only begun toreap. In the 
near future there will be new and still newer and better 
results. The teacher’s work will be joyous, permanent, 
and profitable. The educational world is to bloom and 
blossom like the rose. Nowif the Journal of Education 
expects to enter into this rest it must make haste to get 
converted, but, as far as we can see, it is not yet on the 
anxious seat. Come up, brother. 





THERE has been a tempest in a teapot over the action 
of the Boston school committee, in withdrawing Swin- 
ton’s text-book in history from their schools. In view 
of this action, the Evangelical Alliance of Boston de- 
clares that ‘‘the state should at once resume control of 
public education and make attendance compulsory upon 
all children of school age and good health, except those 
who attend such private schools as are under the ap- 
proval of the state, and we hereby petition the General 
Court to enact laws that shall secure this result, and we 
call upon all citizens, irrespective of partisan relations, 
to unite in maintaining the public schools.” Compulso- 
ry attendance is good, but the alliance is wise in not in- 
sisting that all children shall attend state schools. Chil- 
dren must be educated, but the parent can elect where 
he likes and the state can legally supervise the results. 
But what is meant by asking the state to ‘‘ resume con- 
trol of public education” ? When did it give up this 
control since the church and state separated? ‘Under 
the old New England plan of supporting church and 
school by public tax, the church had a great deal to say 
as to the methods of education. But that time has 
passed. Now the church has nothing at all to say as to 
the management of public instruction, and we hope this 
condition of things will continue. 





THE ‘Industrial Idea in Education” is the title of an 
article in the September Century, from the pen of 
Charles M. Carter. It does not discuss the subject at all 
broadly, merely inquiring what has been done and what 
can be done. The best part of the paper describes what 
may be done with a wooden match-box by a skilful 
teacher; effects on the mind are clearly pointed 
out. It well says throughout the whole experience 
**the mind has been exercised in studying the thought 
to be expressed.” Again, “‘ all the energies of the mind 
being thus enlisted in behalf of a true expression of 
thought, the moral effect is assured.” The last four 
words,—what do they mean? We are certainly not to 
suppose that construction aims at moral culture. Of 
course in the large sense in which “ moral” is used, 
sweeping a room is “moral,” as George Herbert well 
says: ‘* The broad sweep of the manual training move- 
ment (construction-education, creative-education are far 
better terms) is beginning dimly to be seen and compre- 
hended. It has taken long to convince those whose 
training has been almost wholly in language, that edu- 
cation was really meant, was really aimed at. But the 


intense study given by a few to the problem of educa- 


tion, has led to an investigation of all the agencies that 
affect mental growth. The relation of expression to de- 
velopment has been seen to be very close; ux what 
shall that expression be? Shall it be wholly in words? 
We do not propose here to discuss the subject and so 
stop.” : 





THERE are very encouraging signs in Brooklyn. In 
the first place, Supt. Maxwell is a man open to convic- 
tion ; he is willing to listen, and he listens to learn. He 
is aware of the fact that Brooklyn, at her present rate of 
progress, may become the greatest in population of all 
American cities, and he stands in the most important 
place of all superintendents. It will be a great thing to 
be competent for such a place. Supt. Maxwell made an 
impression at the State Association ; frank, genial, and 
thoughtful. That he came to the association was a sur- 
prise. It is not often the superintendents of the large 
cities of the state do themselves the honor to attend, 
Then, again, the principals of the Brooklyn schools are 
not afraid to meet and discuss educational topics. They 
are evidently growing as educators ; and we shall not be 





surprised if Brooklyn becomes the educational city of 
America. 


INDUSTRIAL education is even now not an ideal thing, 
but it is destined soon to become a part of the curricy. 
lum of every public school ia the country. The first 
step toward this end will soon be taken. President 
Atherton, of the Pennsylvania State College, has calleq 
a meeting of industrial school principals, in order to 
obtain information gained concerning other industria} 
schools, both at home and abroad. The principals wij) 
recommend to the state legislature the best method of 
introducing the system at first into the cities, and later 
into country districts. If industrial education were 
once authorized by our legislatures, its national adoption 
would only be a question of time. 





A POINT seems a little thing, but sometimes it becomes 
very important. It can be left from the end of a sen. 
tence and not destroy the sense, but omit it when it 
should do duty as a decimal point, and there is sure to 
be trouble. In the July INSTITUTE, page 349, under first 
grade arithmetic, question 3, there was printed ‘ Sub- 
tract the sum of 871,” ete. The figure should read .371, 
Think of the people inconvenienced by this single error, 
and judge how necessary it is to be correct. A reader 
of this paper has written at least four letters about it to 
various persons, The state superintendent was requested 
to send a duplicate set of questions. The editors of the 
JOURNAL looked the matter up. Many unknown and un 
counted teachers puzzled their brains over an impossible 
problem. ‘‘ And all for want of a decimal point.” 





Dr. POWELL, at the summer school at Des Moines, 
Iowa, gave some interesting points relating to composi- 
tion. He said there were four laws ; (1) selection, (2) 
completeness, (3) arrangement, (4) symmetry ; over all is 
the law of unity. In teaching children they should be 
led to select pro;er things to say about a cat, forexample, 
to say all that can be said, to put what is said in good 
order (beginning at the proper place and ending at the 
proper place), and to say what is said about the parts in 
a proportionate way. And finally what is said about 
the cat should be well unified. 


+ 
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A NOVEL feature was introduced into the Glens Falls, 
N. Y., summer school this season. A laboratory was 
fitted up with the necessary materials to construct home 
made apparatus for experiments in elementary science, 
which was put under the management of Mr. John F. 
Woodhull, author of a manual on home made apparatus. 
Twenty-nine enthusiastic teachers availed themselves of 
this opportunity of getting instruction in making and 
using simple apparatus with which to illustrate the first 
principles in science. We understand that the under- 
taking proved so successful that steps have already been 
taken to repeat the same thing next year on a somewhat 
larger scale. We believe that this is an important step 
in the right direction. Teachers can bring about the 
desired reform in school teaching much quicker by tak- 
ing hold and doing these things, thereby showing that 
their theories are practical, than by merely engaging in 
discussions about reform. 


e+ 


Boys are to be encouraged to maintain their dignity, 
for boys have rights as well as men. We have just read 
of a boy boot-black, who advertises thus, ‘‘ No ungentle- 
manly, drunken, or disorderly person’s boots or shoes 
will be polished here.” That is right. 

And right here we may add that a child is entitled at 
school to the same courtesies, the teacher should expect 
at that pupil’s house. The common ground on which both 
meet is the ground on which gentlemen meet; the 
teacher is at his house, the pupils come there, and are 
bound to be courteous to him. Add to this what the 
law and the usage of centuries recognizes the duty of 
obedience, and you have the position of the pupil. 





A TEACHER of eminence said in regard to our criti- 
cism on President Eliot’s article, that we did not go far 
enough. That the president evidently wanted to “ en- 
rich” the common school course in order to get more 
boys into the college. That he, as well as many other 
college men, think all the common school is for is to fit 
boys for college. 

The colleges for a century made the mistake of sup- 
posing they were a sort of heaven for boys to go to that 
knew a little Greek and Latim. They will not make 
that mistake again. President Eliot seems to have “lost 





his grip” by holding the college out as the end of a0 
intellectual existence, 
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«“SmpLe EXPERIMENTS FOR BEGINNERS IN SCIENCE,” 
by Prof. John F. Woodhull, will appear about Jan. 1, 
1889. It will be an interesting volume. 
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THE first kindergarten ever opened in the city of Mex- 
ico, was commenced on August 2 last, by Mrs. Bessie 
Files formerly of Houston, Texas. 








THE committee on awards to educational exhibits, at 
the National Educational Association at San Francisco 
resolved that a certificate of excellence be awarded to 
Daniel T. Ames, of New York City, for school diplomas. 
certificates, and testimonials. 





Dr. Hitt, of Lewisburgh, Pa., president of the uni- 
versity at that place, is in Germany for a year’s travel. 





Me. GeorGE W. Davis, recently of Laramie, Wy., is 
teaching at San Luis Obispo, Cal. Mr. Davis went to the 
National Educational Association meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, and he liked the country so well that he made 
arrangements to stay there. 
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BASE-BALL college education is prospering, and bids 
fair to bea regular election in the course of study for 
graduation. Not long since, President Bartlett strongly 
urged upon the students the necessity of providing 
for the erection of a ball cage for winter practice of the 
nine. The cost of the building will be about $3,000. The 
president subscribed $30 and the students $1,025. It is 
hoped, by sending a man among the alumni, to raise the 
required amount by October 1. 


ee 


Miss ADELINA FAIRFIELD, who was formerly direc- 
tress of Houston kindergarten and has been engaged 
during the past two years by the state school boards of 
Louisiana and Texas as lecturer on kindergarten in their 
normal schools, will during next year occupy the position 
of Professor of History and Methods in the Normal Col- 
lege of this city. 
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Mr. W. N. HULL, of the Iowa State Normal College, at 
Cedar Falls has been elected professor of commercial 
law, physiology, and mechanical drawing in the State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. Mr. Hull has 
been an active educational worker in lowa,and is known 
to the readers of the JOURNAL as our state correspondent 
there, also by many practical articles. He was an 
excellent draughtsman and was head of the department 
of drawing, penmanship, and elocution in the Cedar 
Falls Normal. We wish him abundant success in his 
new position. 





As has been said over and over again in these pages, 
the subject of industrial education is going to be more 
misunderstood than understood. The term is a bad one 
to start with ; every one at once jumps to the conclusion 
it means to teach one some industrial occupation. The 
term manual training is better, but that too is bad, for 
the end is mind training. Creative and constructive 
training is better, and gives a clearer idea of what is 
aimed at. 

Mrs. A J. Cooper read a paper-before the North Caro- 
lina Teachers’ Association that, like several that have 
come to our notice, commits the error of supposing that 
industrial education aims at material prosperity. It is 
not proposed to re-argue the case here. It is only pro- 
posed to urge upon those who attempt to present the 
case of manual training, to plant it rightly upon educa- 
tive grounds, or there will be a grand failure. Teachers 
should study this subject with the utmost care ; it has its 
depths ; it is probably the deepest subject before 
educators. 





A DAY or two ago a young lady, a graduate of Mrs. 
Kraus’ kindergarten seminary, came in and purchased 
nearly four dollars’ worth of books, ‘‘ Quincy Methods,” 
“Hall on History,” ‘‘ Education by Doing,” “‘ Welch's 
Psychology,” etc. She remarked, ‘I feel it necessary 
to know all I can about education.” We could not but 
feel that one starting out with such feelings would 
assuredly make a success. 





Dr. WELCa author of “ Talks on Psychology,” gives 
the following as some of the principles that must govern 
the educator : 

1. Earnest, oft-repeated efforts give power to the 
faculties that put them forth. rch 

% The thing must be learned before its name, 








8. The concrete should always precede the abstruct. 

4. Imagination cannot be developed until the knowl- 
edge out of which its images are made is gained, 

5. Particulars should be taught before the general 
classes into which they are grouped. 

6. The facts on which we reason must be grasped 
before the processes of reasoning can be fully compre- 
hended. 

Every act is at first spontaneous ; by the power of 
attention we change a spontaneous act into a voluntary 
one. Attention is the power that enables us to be edu- 
cated. 





AT a teachers’ examination in Jones county, Iowa, 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ What is hygiene?” a 
young lady applicant for a certificate to teach school, 
answered: ‘It is the soft spot on the top of a baby’s 
head which gradually becomes harder as the baby 
grows older.” The board or directors rejected her ap- 
plication. 
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In the supplement ‘‘ How to keep Order,” Inspector 
Hughes discusses an important subject. He speaks 
whereof he knows. There is no one on this continent 
more competent to write on educational subjects. It is 
believed good articles, in this form, will hasten the day 
of professional teaching. The JoURNAL has spent money 
and time freely to advance the teacher’s profession. 
These supplements are another effort in the same direc- 
tion. Read and preserve them. 





OUR SUPPLEMENTS APPRECIATED IN IOWA. 





A SUGGESTION. 

A leading teacher in Iowa writes:— 

“Yesterday Iread tomy students your announcement in re- 
gard to your supplement. I was glad of this valuable addition to 
your already excellent JouRNAL. Allow me to suggest that the 
following topic would be of great use: ‘ What work for the hands 
to do can profitably be given in connection with the study of each one 
of the common branches?’ We have all noticed how happy the 
children are when the fingers are busy. Yourlarge acquaintance 
with our teachers will enable you to assign parts of this general 
topic to different persons. I trust you will not think me too offi- 
cious in offering this suggestion.” 

Decorah, Towa. J. B. 

The suggestion is a good one. The subject is one of 
great interest and shall receive the attention in the 
columns of the JOURNAL its great importance demands. 
By the way why can we not have a few hundred such 
letters each week? Write us what you think, what you 
do want, and what you don’t want. Let us have all in 
one letter from at least 20,000 of our subscribers. 
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THE TEACHER PREPARES FOR THE 
EXAMINER. 





From REAL LIFE. 


‘*Children the trustee is coming next week to examine 
you. He wants you allin one grade. Now, you know 
some of you cipher in fractions and in long division ; 
some of you can only add single columns ; some of you 
can read anything; some are in first reader. I shall 
put you all in the fourth grade. You can read in second 
reader. Spell easy words. Add in single columns and 
subtract 3's, 4’s, and 5’s, from any number below 30. 
Write your letters and words without capitals. If he 
asks you to write any words, please don’t give hard 
ones. If he says write any sum you please, don’t put 
down : 

‘* A man bought 25 yards of calico at 14} cents a yard, 
and sold it at 16j cents a yard. How much did he make 
or lose.” You could do that, some of you, at least. In- 
stead put down a small column of figures in two places 
in addition. He will think that smart. Now don’t let 
me see a single one of you get out of the fourth grade. 
Those below it I will set one side not to be examined, as 
not prepared. Remember! Remember! Remember !” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN KANSAS. 








In articles upon Indian education why is it that 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, is never noticed? The 
writer made a visit to it in June, and found it the most 
instructive and interesting educational place he ever 
visited. It is a gigantic industrial school, where are 
found four or five hundred Indian youth, from five to 
twenty years of age, who are being civilized. They are 
taught the ordinary branches and besides are taught to 
work, They there manufacture all their own wearing 
apparel, make their own wagons and farming tools, 
cook their own food, and raise thejr own crops, (OR, 





SCHOOL MEN 70 THE FRONT! 





The Republican party of Colorado has nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor, W. G. Smith, of Golden, Ex- 
County, Supt. of Schools of Jefferson County, and for 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Prof. Fred Dick, Prin. of 
Trinidad schools and Ex-Supt. of Las Animas Co. The 
prohibition party has named for Sec’y of State, Prof. W. 
W. Watters, Supt. of the Leadville schools. One of the 
most prominent candidates before the Republican con- 
vention for Governor was Dr. D. H. Moore, Chancellor of 
Denver University. His defeat secures his services to the 
school work, hence we do not sorrow as those who have 
no hope. 

Does it not promise well for good government in Colo- 
rado, when educators take such an active part in the 
work of her political conventions. 

Colorado pedagogues do not entertain the idea that 
their profession should exclude them from any of the 
privileges or relieve them from any of the responsibilities 
of citizenship. And this is right; never will the best 
sentiments of the people prevail in the legislation and 
administration of our government until the best citizens 
take part in our primariesand in ourconventions. Shall 
we not rejoice that the Prohibition party is accomplish- 
ing wonders in the way of bringing into political harness 
a class of good men who have been stay-at-home kickers? 

Howard, Colo. Jacos H. FREEMAN. 





TEACHEKS’ CLASSES IN THE ACADEMIES OF 
NEW YORK. 





During this fall tern of school, about one hundred 
classes will be organized in the academies and academic 
departments of union schools, more than at any other 
one term. This line of work as well as other depart- 
ments of work for the qualification of teachers, feels the 
quickening impulse imparted to it by the state uniform 
examination. This year the class work is upon a regu- 
lar program of study. They take up during this fall 
term School Economy from Sept. 3 to 28; Number 
from Oct. 1 to Nov. 2; Penmanship from Nov. 5. 
to 15; Free Hand Drawing, one recitation each week. 
The aim of the work is to train teachers in the theory 
and practice of teaching, and to cover in the course of 
study those topics embraved in the state uniform exami- 
nation. Many who have been teaching in the rural 
districts will find it necessary, under the present system 
of examination, t» become better qualified for their 
work. These classes afford the means to review the 
subject-matter branches, and study the methods of 
teaching. s 

We shall offer from time to time through the columns 
of the ScHOOL JOURNAL, suggestions and articles on 
these differene topics during the time they are discussed 
by these classes. 
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THE EXHIBIT OF DRAWINGS. 





In the exhibit of drawing displayed at the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, at Watkins, July 4, 5, 
and 6, there were things to criticise, and things to 
commend. The work from Albany, Syracuse, Kingston, 
and Mt. Vernon schools was arranged in one room, and 
on account of the limited space the work was consider- 
ably crowded together, and much of it placed too near 
the floor to be readily seen; while there were many 
drawings which showed skill and painstaking effort, 
yet the work was not graded and arranged so that we 
could distinguish the steps from one year to another and 
follow the progress made, neither could one distinguish 
what the course of work in drawing consisted of in each 
grade of school life ; this we believe is of great import- 
ance. An exhibit will fail of its object unless the draw- 
ings be so arranged that one may follow the different 
steps from the lowest to the highest grade, and be able 
to note the kind of work in each grade. To accomplish 
this there should be a plenty of space to display the 
drawings and the work of each grade should be dis- 
tinctly labeled, also the work of each city, village, 
town, or school should be so arranged that visitors can 
readily distinguish the beginning and the end of the 
exhibit from that place. 

The exnibit from the Brooklyn public schools, filled 
two large rooms ; in one room was the primary, and in 
the other was the grammar grades work, all mounted 
upon uniform cardboard sheets about 22x 30 inches. 
The work was arranged by grades, three mounted charts 
of drawings from each grade ; each ohart was laheled 


with the schgo}, the grade, and marked “clas .\;yk." 
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Directly above this line of charts hung similar charts 
upon which were mounted the same figures as seen on 
the lower row cut from paper, labeled ‘‘ Home work.” 
This showed the voluntary home work of the pupils, and 
was a very interesting feature. 

Among the primary grades work we saw cut and 
made from paper such objects as doors, wooden bridge, 
fence, hexagonal frame, street lamp, and designs for 
tile patterns composed of hexagons cvt from paper, two 
colors arranged alternating ; also borders, stained glass 
window patterns, and a variety of objects represented 
in form, the pupils having drawn the form first, then 
re-drawing and cutting the same from paper ; colored 
papers were largely used for the cutting. 

A line of charts labeled ‘‘ Teachers’ models” was dis- 
played ; upon these were mounted the surface models 
(made from colored cardboard about three times the 
size of the pupils’ drawings) of every drawing made by 
the pupils in the primary grades. These, we learned, the 
teachers in many schools make themselves, and use them 
in teaching. The teachers’ models exhibited were from 
primary school No, 55, and were very skilfully made. 

In the room where the grammar grade work was dis- 
played, were many excellent paper cuttings ; and in the 
higher grades a large number of useful articles had been 
made as home work, in application of the class drawing. 
Among these we saw such articles as handkerchief boxes, 
toilet sets, glove boxes, jewel boxes, boxes for cuffs and 
collars, work baskets, mats, aprons, duster bags, tidies, 
pen wipers, all made and ornamented from drawings 
made by the pupils. On another table, evidently the 
work of boys, were molding, rosettes, panels, fruit, 
flowers and leaves carved from soap, and a variety of 
work in wood, the splice, mitre joint, mortise and tenon, 
these were applied in the making of frames and boxes. 

A very noticeable feature of the exhibit from the 
Brooklyn schools was the practical side. It was an ex- 
hibit not only of drawing but it constituted a great 
variety of home made, useful articles ; we could not but 
feel that the pupils following such a plan of work must 
take great interest in it, and gain a great amount of 
useful knowledge. 





A GREAT step has been taken in Boston. Mrs. Shaw 
(Prof. Agassiz’s daughter) had supported fourteen kinder- 
gartens at her own expense for ten years. In December 
last a committee of the Boston school board reported in 
favor of incorporating these kindergartens with the pub- 
lic school system. Supt. Seaver had issued a circular 
asking primary school teachers to give their views 
as to the results of kindergarten training, and had 
sent it to two hundred teachers. These answers were so 
uniformly in favor of the kindergarten, that the com- 
mittee could not but feel their force. (The circular 
issued by Supt. Seaver may be had of him, and is excel- 
lent reading.) The school board has just incorporated 
the fourteen kindergartens, and this we deem a very 
important step. It is not so very long since a prominent 
member of the New York school board pronounced the 
kindergarten a ‘‘ humbug,” because ‘“‘ he had sent a boy 
two years and he had not learned how to read.” 

Supt. Seaver says there are ‘‘ quickened powers of 
observation,” ‘‘ power of expression,” ‘‘ readiness to learn 
reading,” ‘‘ considerable knowledge of numbers,” “‘ con- 
siderable development of the active powers,” besides 
‘manifestations of a sense of justice,” ‘a recognition 
of the rights of others.” Im fact, the training received 
has been what the advocates of the kindergarten claim 
for it, 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS. 


By E. E. Kenyon, 
(Continued. | 

Col. Parker says; “All our thinking depends upon 
clear concepts.” The truth of this can be established by 
asking of each of the intellectual faculties what it oper- 
ates upon. They all operate, directly or indirectly, up- 
on concepts, or mental pictures of objects. Since the 
concept is the source of all thought, it becomes the cen- 
ter of intellectual education ; and with intellectual edu- 
cation goes hand in hand the training of the tastes, the 
emotions, the morals, the will. The concept, then, be- 
comes the center of all education, if this view is correct; 
and it becomes a vital question : Of what is the concept 
made? 

Our concepts, or mental pictures of objects are made 
up of these percepts, these very elements of thought be- 
fore alluded to : Color, form, number, motion, tempera- 
ture, etc., sound, and sometimes taste and smell. These 
elements’ flow from the outer object into the mind 
hroagh the several senses, Tf, then, we bend ourselves 





to the task of building a clear concept in the pupil’s 
mind, we give him sense-training under all the heads of 
the curriculum ; we necessarily exercise the faculties of 
perception and conception and, incidentally, some or all 
of the other intellectual powers. By a systematic use of 
this diagram we can get the most out of an object in the 
way of coherent teaching. 

I use the word concept in the restricted sense, Indi 
vidual Concept. I do not mean the chain of flitting fan- 
cies comprised in a general notion. The difference is 
this: Horse—A horse. If I ask you to think horse you 
think of all kinds of horses that you have seen or read 
about. You think zebra, Shetland pony, donkey, mule, 
well-fed horse, nag, wild horse on the pampas of South 
America, Brooklyn car horse; and if you happen to 
know the history of the horse, you travel back along the 
line of his evolution from a five-toed quadruped. Such 
a concept as this is of little pedagogical value, particu- 
larly in our lower grades. 

If I ask you to think A horse you call up an individu- 
al concept, the mental representative of an individual 
horse. Some call this mental picture a percept, but 
I have good authority for calling it a concept; and 
I like the name because it leaves percept free for a more 
legitimate use. 

The children will not tire of one object in aday if the 
presentation is varied. Place a six-month’s-old baby in 
his high chair and put before him, but just out of his 
reach, a silver call-bell. He will try to grasp it. Fail- 
ing in this, he will look at it and talk to it in a language 
of his own for a given length of time. He is gathering 
in impressions of color and form through his eye. His 
mentality is feeding, and the process is as pleasurable as 
is that of feeding the body. By and by his eyes have 
gathered in all that his nature wants in that line. He 
wearies of looking, ceases his expressions of pleasure at 
the presence of so bright an object, turns away from it, 
and wants you to “‘take” him. Instead of taking him, 
put the bell within his reach. It has an entirely new 
interest for him now, because he can study its properties 
with new tools. He clutches it, slaps it, rubs his baby 
hand and his baby tongue over the smooth and shining 
surface, gathers in impressions of form, temperature, and 
hardness through the sense of touch. When he has had 
enough of this he throws the bell on the floor and again 
clamors to be ‘“‘ taken.” Do not take him, but give him 
back the bell and show him how to ringit. Hereisa 
new delight, a new kind of mental food,a new means of 
growth, and the bell is a new object to him. 

The child of seven, when compared with the baby, 
has a trained mind, or, at least, if I may be allowed the 
expression, a trained mental physique. By this 1 mean 
that his senses have received much culture, whether 
systematic or accidental; that the brain centers have 
become responsive to many outer influences that do not 
consciously affect the baby’s brain; and that the me- 
mory has recorded an immense amount of fact. He 
can study the bell more minutely than the baby, and, 
with equal pleasure, spend a much longer time with it. 

The adult, with his powers of generalization, etc., 
can extend his study so as to practically fill the re- 
mainder of his life with one subject, as Darwin did—as 
most earnest workers do. We have the subject of 
teaching—the most exhaustless of all, because it in- 
cludes all others. If we could get to the end of its 
discoveries, its problems, its unexpected phases, we 
should then immediately weary of it, as the baby did 
of the bell, when its possibilities for him were exhausted. 
This is the secret of the sad monotony life wears for 
those who spend their days at—carding buttons, for in- 
stance. There are no new developments for them. In 
our calling there is no danger of coming to a standstill. 
Fortunately there need never be anything final for us— 
only continued progress from what seems good to-day 
to what will seem better to-morrow. 

Having selected a suitable object of which you are to 
establish in the children’s minds a clear concept, arrange 
your thoughts and ask : 1. How many senses can I culti- 
vate by means of this object 2. In how many wags can 
I appeal to each sense ?—or, in other words, how many 
thought elements can I strengthen? 38. How many in- 
tellectual faculties can I exercise upon it? 4. When 
and where can I find occasion in the course of all this 
for some little moral lesson, not too preachy-preachy ? 

It will be found that when these questions have all 
been fully answered an ample discussion of the object 
and a good day’s work have been provided. Applied 
psychology is not so difficult as it looks. It only requires 
those very necessary qualities of the teacher, a little 
patience, a little ingenuity, and an earnest motive, 





ARE you a friend of the JOURNAL? If so, please send 
the names of several teachers who do not take it, 
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ECONOMY IN SCHOOL WORK. 


Just now 2,525 teachers in the high schools and acad- 
emies of New York are studying ‘‘ School Economics,” 
and this article is designed to be helpful to them as we} 
as to thousands of others who are interested in this jm. 
portant subject. We are learning better every day how 
to economize time, brains, and money. 


TIME CAN BE SAVED BY JUDICIOUS ARRANGEMENT op 
CLASSES. 


This does not mean that classes should be reduced to 
the fewest number possible, but it does mean that those 
pupils of the same advancement and capacity, who are 
pursuing the same subjects, should be put together. [p 
an ungraded school, or in a school in which the grade js 
quite flexible, more freedom can be given the teacher, and 
consequently much more efficiency will result. Fre. 
quently arithmetic is taken as the test of advancement, 
and no pupil, however advanced he may be in writing or 
other branches, can be promoted unless he can ‘ pass” in 
numbers. This is depressing in its influence upon dul] 
pupils, and wasteful of time, for two or three backward 
pupils in a class will often take most of the teacher's 
time during an exercise. She will labor to bring them 
up to grade, feeling that the majority of the class are al] 
right, and she only needs tospend her time and strength 
upon the dull ones. Now an economy in classification 
would direct her to classify her pupils in reference to 
their needs. The bright ones in arithmetic could be 
pushed forward rapidly, and thus the spur of success 
and the zest of conscious progress be given tothem. A 
class of dull pupils in arithmetic could easily be treated 
in a special manner, and a few minutes of time, devoted 
to them alone, would suffice to show them the way 
through difficulties that in a large class would remain 
obscure. The fact that classification as to capacity is 
not possible in our city graded schools, renders them 
less efficient than they otherwise would be. The teacher 
then must study carefully the classification of his schcol 
at the commencement, but he must remember that a 
program is not an inflexible thing ; it must be subjected 
to occasional change, or else much of the work of the 
school would be unprofitable. The question, then, the 
teacher should ask weekly is, how can I re-arrange my 
program and the membership of my classes so as to pro- 
mote the highest efficiency of the pupils under my care? 
This necessitates the study of individualities, and just 
this is what has made many of the best teachers of the 
world so eminent. Nothing marked the character of 
Thomas Aruold more than his constant study of indi- 
vidual pupils, and adapting instruction and arrangement 
of classes to the needs of his various scholars. 


WHERE TO PUT DIFFICULT SUBJECTS. 

It will be obviously improper to place an exercise re- 
quiring great mental application and careful attention 
at the close of either the forenoon or afternoon. Music 
at the commencement or at the close of a school, and 
certain exercises and lessons, can be made very attract- 
ive. These should be put near the close of the half day, 
when the fatigue of the school is likely to be the great- 
est. Most of the real hard work in a good school is done 
the first two hours after the opening in the morning. 
During the latter part of the day the mind becomes dis- 
tracted, the memory is often obscure, owing to pre- 
occupation of the mind about other things. Therefore 
it is economy for the teacher to study carefully the 
arrangement of his studies as to the amount of mental 
application they require. 


ECONOMY OF NOISE, 


Noise is not always an undesirable thing. There are 
times when pupils should make all the noise they please, 
and then again there are times when they should be 
quiet. There is a time and place for everything. The 
practice of permitting questions at all times during the 
day should be dispensed with. Finger signs can be used 
to indicate what is needed. By means of these, the 
pupil can communicate without words, and the teacher 
can answer by a nod or otherwise, and thus not disturb 
any one in the room. In many good schools the permis- 
sion is given to pupils to leave the room at certain times 
without asking. The truth is, more quietness can be 
secured by giving pupils as much freedom as possible, 
without troubling the teacher. Finger signs may be 
made to indicate many questions, as, ‘‘ May I consult 
the dictionary?” ‘‘ May I borrow a book?” ‘“‘Can you 
answer me a question?” etc. An ingenious teacher will 
devise many ways of communicating without the use of 
words, The bell has been very much abused. At pres 
ent many of our best schools dispense entirely with it. 
The pupils will very soon learn what is required of them 
and when the time of the recitation has arrived, they 
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can without notice rise, and in an orderly neanner pro- 
ceed to the seats, or leave the room. When the time of 
a recitation arrives, without a word being said by the 
teacher, she can take her place at the desk, and stand 
quietly looking. The result will be that pupils will take 
the work into their own hands, and do it mach better 
than they would if they were minutely directed by the 
teacher. It is common in some schools to hear the 
teacher say, in a loud voice, ‘ Pass,” ‘‘ Be seated.” 
The same sentences are spoken in retiring from the 
recitation bench to the seats. This noise can easily be 
dispensed with. Let pupils understand what they are 
expected to do, and the majority of them will be very 
willing to do it. Unnecessary noise can be eliminated by 
avoiding personal remarks. When anything is seen out 
of order, it is of very little use to attempt to bring a dis- 
orderly boy into order by singling him out and talking 
to him in the presence of the whole school. Let his dis- 
order be borne for a little while—it will be an economy 
of time and patience. At the proper time, in a proper 
way, he may be talked to, and the probabilities are that 
he will be much better after this quiet conversation than 
he was before. 

When a teacher says to a pupil, ‘‘ You are out of order 
there,” or “‘ John, look out there, you are walking very 
awkwardly,” he has at once created an antagonism, and 
if he is somewhat stubborn and proud, the pupil deter- 
mines to show the teacher that he is independent, and 
thus the seeds of difficulty are sown, and the teacher 
has trouble. All of this can be avoided by a quiet talk 
so arranged as not to anger the boy, but rather to draw 
him away from the wrong, and lead him to see that 
it would be for his own advantage to do the right 
thing. 

Many schools get into perfect order without a word 
being said. The instant the hands of the clock indicate 
the time of commencing the school, the teacher stands a 
moment, if there is any little disorder, and simply waits. 
It is economy for a teacher to wait sometimes even five 
minutes quietly and say nothing at all. A silent look 
carries with it oftentimes more weight than an hour’s 
stormy talk. Successful teachers understand the 
potency of this force. 


ECONOMY OF TALKING. 


We all talk too much for our own and others’ good, 
and teachers are especially guilty of this sin. Let the 
pupils do the talking, excepting when it is necessary to 
say something, and then say it, and be done with it. We 
have seen an excellent recitation commence, proceed, 
and close with but very few words from the teacher’s 
lips. The pupils did the work, and they did it in an 
exceedingly profitable manner. It is not the place here 
to point out exactly the way in which this can be done 
with the most profit, but it is great economy if it can be 
done, and it certainly can. Teachers of course must not 
be silent ; there are times when they should doa good 
deal of talking. But it has been often the case that 
pupils have been hopelessly muddled on account of vol- 
ubility. There are many times when a single question 
skilfully asked will help a pupil out of darkness into 
light. He is led by it to see exactly where the difficulty 
is, and provide for it. Often have pupils said in answer 
to a skilful question, “‘I never saw it in that light 
before,” or “I see it now clearly.” A barking dog sel- 
dom bites, and a voluble teacher seldom succeeds in 
securing success. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT. 


This consists in leading the pupils to know what the 
teacher expects, and securing co-operation in obtaining 
it. The will power and self-control of the teacher are 
mighty forces, and can be much more economically 
applied than the publication of a set of rules, however 
excellent they may be. But will power and self-control 
suppose that the teacher understands clearly what he 
wants. A thoroughly self-possessed teacher will exer- 
cise great influence over his pupils, while one who has 
weak will power and little self-control will always fail 
in securing their respect or discipline. Therefore, there 
should be, as the elements of governing power, system, 
vigilance, energy, confidence, and above all, heart- 
power. No class of persons discern hypocrisy quicker 
than pupils. Let a teacher be insincere, and he will 
unconsciously indicate it. He cannot help it. If the 
real heart of the teacher is in his work, and he knows 
what he wants, and he has sufficient will power and self- 
control to carry out his desires, he will not fail of suc- 
cess. Governing power is a source of great economy in 
school work. The worst pupils in a school are those who 
are stubborn and unreasoning, and nothing will conquer 
such pupils quicker than a determination on the part of 


tion must not be expressed in commands, either written 
or spoken, but by a certain consistency and dignity that 
marks the teacher’s carriage and conversation, The 
pupils will say among themselves out of doors, ‘‘ He 
means what he says,” or, ‘‘ There is no nonsense about 
him,” or, “I think he understands his business.” When 
pupils become convinced of this fact, and give the 
teacher credit for it, his success is certain, and with the 
least expenditure of mental and physical force. The law 
of kindness, with consistency and firmness, will carry a 
teacher a long way towards success in government. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of taose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 




















FACULTY CULTURE BY DRAWING. 
By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 


JOHN’S SLIDE. 
John lived in a small house. (Fig. 8.) 


Fig. @-t 





Draw a picture of a small house perhaps a foot high 
on the blackboard. (Fig. 8.) Pupils do the same. 

John had a dog whose name was Tige. Tige lived in 
a dog-kennel that stood just underthe window of John’s 
room where he could see him the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and the last thing at night. (Fig. 9.) 
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Add the dog-kennel. (Fig. 9.) 
John went to school in a school-house that stood on a 
high hill a long way off. 
Let us draw it. 
Because it is on a high hill we must make its picture 
nearer to the top of the slate than we make the picture 
of John’s house, and because it was a long way off, we 
must make its picture smaller than the picture of John’s 


ouse. 
Add school-house. (Fig. 10.) 
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The school-house was a large one, 50 we must show 
that it had a good many windows. : 
Add the windows in school-house. (Fig. 10.) 
The road by the school-house was level, but it soon be- 
gan to go down hill, and make a bend round in front of 
ohn’ shouse. 


Add the road. (Fig. 11.) 
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There was a large house part way up the hill, on the 
a A to the school-house where John’s grandmother 
ived. 
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Fig 12. LX*. 
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A short distance further down the hill on the other 
side of the road stood the church where John went to 
Sunday-school. 

Add the church. 
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(Fig. 13.) 














Just below the church was another road. 
Add the other road. (Fig. 13.) 
Along the farther side of this road there was a fence. 
Add fence. (Fig. 14.) 
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Fig 14, LXX, 


John had a new sled, and when he went to school he 
took it with him as far as his grandmother’s, where he 
left it and Tige until school was over. And then he 
would have a fine slide home with Tige running at his 
side. 

One day he started as usual on his slide home. 

Here we see him on his sled, and Tige running by his 
side. 

Add John on his sled and Tige running by him. (Fig. 


15.) 
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Just at this moment there came a man in a sleigh 
along the other road. 

Add the man in the sleigh. (Fig. 15.) 

But John and Tige were having so’ much fun that the 
were not on the lookout, and they were making so muc 
noise that they did not hear the man’s sleigh bells. The 
man was busy. He was so busy thinking about his 
work that he was not on the lookout, either. So both 
kept right on until they were so close together that 
neither could stop soon enough, and John’s sled ran 
right under the horse. This so frightened the horse 
that he jum and ran away. The sleigh was badly 
broken, and both John and the man were so much in- 








the teacher to have his own way. But this determina- 


Add grandmother’s house, (Fig. 12.) 








jured that neither could go out of doors for many weeks, 
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REAL TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


It is said that the knowledge of American history in 
our schools is meagre. Why? Because it is not studied. 
Here are a few thoughts. 

THE MEMORIZING OF A FACT DOES NOT GIVE A CHILD 
AN APPRECIATION OF THAT FACT. He doesn’t know the 
battle of Gettysburg because he has learned when it was 
fought, who the commanders were on each side, and 
how many men were killed. He may even draw a plan 
of the battle on the board or paper, and it may only be 
on the board or paper. In his mind he may not know 
the battle. 

THE LEARNING OF DATES IS NOT LEARNING HISTORY. 
One author says that the learning of dates is no part of 
the study of history. This is an extreme statement. 
Dates are crutches, but crutches are not parts of a man. 
They are to be thrown away as soon as possible. 

ANSWERING TEXT-BOOK QUESTIONS IS NOT STUDYING 
HISTORY. How many teachers are satisfied when pupils 
glibly recite answers. And why satisfied? Because they 
are ignorant of what history is. It would be well if all 
quetions were banished from our text-books. They are 
often premiums on ignorance and laziness. 

TABULATIONS COVER UP A VAST AMOUNT OF LEARNED 
IGNORANCE, A visitor is often astonished when pupils 
fill the board full of outlines. “How admirable!” 
‘““What a vast amount they know!” It is no such 
thing. Nothing is more deceitful than bracket ‘work. 
A very learned man can use them to sum up his knowl- 
edge, but a beginner can make no use of them except as 
a review of what he has iearned. Let teachers beware 
of tabulation work. 

READING AND TELLING WHAT IS READ IS NOT HIS- 
TORY. ‘‘ Recite what you have learned,” will be heard 
all over the land this fall. ‘‘Commence where he left 
off and goon,” will follow right after the first command. 
The teacher thinks, ‘This is good, no questions, no 
prompting, all the pupil’s own work; this is surely 
right.” No, no, it may be all wrong. 

But some perplexed teacher will say, ‘‘ What can I 
do? No questions, no reciting, no tabulations, no— 
nothing, do tell me what to do.” Do, my friend, do 
nothing but give your pupils a realizing idea of things 
past, and let them tell what that idea is. Let us take 
anexample. Subject: 

BOSTON AT THE TIME OF THE REVOLUTION. 

How did it look,—the harbor—islands—the old ‘state 
house—Faneuil Hall—Breed’s Hill—Bunker .Hill—the 
wharfs—how the people looked, how they dressed, men 
and women—the houses, how they looked—the churches, 
how they looked—American soldiers, how they looked 
—British soldiers, how they looked—Boston Common. 

These are a few topics. You must see Boston at the 
time of the Revolution or you cannot teach Boston 
at the time of the Revolution. You cannot. Do you 
ask, ‘‘ How can I see?” etc. By pictures and descrip- 
tions. Use your imagination—correct imagination. Do 
you see, now, an old New England farmhouse, large 
room, spinning wheels, fireplace, beds, garret, wood- 
pile, barn, well-sweep, the boys and girls, the young 
men and women, the old women and grandam in her 
old rocking chair. Do you see all these? What did the 
people eat then? How did the table look at dinner 
time? How about books, how many, what kinds? 

Now about the battle of Lexington. See Lexington 
green, now, as it was then. How do the houses look? 
Which way are the American soldiers moving? How 
are they dressed? What arms? Which way are the 
British soldiers moving? How dressed? Order? Arms? 
Who gave the order to fire? Why? What did he say? 
What was the effect of the first fire? Did the British 
fire more than once? See the whole circumstance ; tell 
it. 

These are hints. We hope we have made our mean- 
ing plain, if not we will try, once more, in the future. 


FACTS OF CURRENT INTEREST FOR THE GEO- 
GRAPHY CLASS. 








The Cantilever bridge over the River Forth in Scot- 
land, to be finished in October, 1889, will have the two 
largest spans ever built, of 1710 feet each. Its extreme 
height will be 361 feet above high water, the founda- 
tions going 91 feet below. 

A novel electric railway has been completed, running 
from the shore of Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, over a 
bed cut in the solid rock, to the summit of the Burgen- 
stock, 1,380 feet up. 1t has a gradient of from 382 to 58 
percent. The electricity is generated by a water wheel 
in the River Agr, bat 3 





It is said that at Hong Kong, Malacca, Gaboon, and 
many other places, a great deal has been done by sani- 
tary art which has turned the most pestiferous spots in- 
to healthful residence districts. The Governor of Lagos, 
a hotbed of malaria, says that in his opinion the evil rep- 
utation of the place may be redeemed by extensive 
planting of bamboo, and other quick-growing trees, 
which get rid of the superfluous water in the soil by rap- 
id evaporation, thus cooling the atmosphere. By this 
simple means the climate of Gaboon has been so im- 
proved that white men have been able to live there in 
good health. It has been said that white men could 
not live on the lower Congo, This is now disproved. 
Stanley once called Boma a pest hole, but sanitary im- 
provements have done so much for the place that last 
year about thirty white men lived there in good health, 
and there was not a death among the Europeans during 
the year. 





There are eight mission ships now cruising in the 
North Sea, each a combination of church, chapel, tem- 
perance hall, and dispensary. Perhaps the last named 
department is the most essential to the good of the 
cause. Missionaries who are also physicians can go 
where others are not admitted. It is the same all over 
the world. In New York a doctor is treated with re- 
spect in places where even policemen are in danger. It 
is sensible to place the physical before the mental and 
moral needs of those we would instruct. It pays to 
watch over the health of pupils. They feel that the 
teacher cares for them. Better be a doctor than a police- 
man in the school-room, 


CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 





By W«. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


The young boys and girls of our public schools should 
never feel that their education is completed till they 
have a knowledge of our Constitution. 

It seems to the writer that this was never more true 
than now. How can children love that of which they 
know nothing? Garfield once said: ‘“‘ One-half of the 
time which is now almost wholly wasted in district 
schools, on English grammar attempted at two early an 
age, would be sufficient to teach our children to love the 
Republic and to become its loyal and lifelong sup- 
porters.” 

It was this saying of Garfield that suggested to the 
writer the importance of presenting the subject in such 
a way, as to make plain to young girls and boys the 
need of government, the kinds of government, and the 
beauties of our own form of govenrment. 

Let a boy read from the Constitution : 

‘“« Judgment in case of impeachmeat shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or pro- 
fit under the United States; but the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, and punishment, according to law.” 

He thinks nothing of it, but suppose his attention be 
called to its good points as follows : 

‘This is another grand provision of the Constitution. 
Its meaning is, that if a man is impeached he shall be 
tried by the Senate; and if he is found guilty, the 
Senate can punish him only by removing him from 
office. Then, if his offence is anything for which he can 
be punished by law, he can have another trial by jury. 
You learn from this, that there is only one way by which 
aman can be deprived of liberty or put to death, and 
that is after he has had a fair trial and has been found 
guilty of an offence. 

There are many cases in history of men who have 
worked hard for the party which they represented, and 
have thus made enemies, who, to get them out of the 
way, have had them impeached, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. All this because they stood in the 
way of the wicked schemes of their opponents in office. 

My young American friends, be proud of the fact 
that your forefathers WERE THE FIRST IN THE WORLD 
TO DO AWAY WITH SUCH A BaD, BAD LAW.” 

He opens his eyes and at once becomes interested, and 
a feeling of love and pride for those grand old fore- 
fathers of ours is at once awakened. This is just what 
is desired and just what the writer hopes he has accom- 
plished in his little ‘‘ Civics for Young Americans,” for 
he feels the time has come when we all should pray : 

“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and hands, 
Men whom the lust of lucre does not «ill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 


Men who possess opinions and a will : 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie,” 





a 





If afew moments each day will bring this about, |e 
us not begrudge the time or money it takes to accom. 
plish such desirable results. 





FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS, 





The present Congress is composed as follows : 

Senate.—39 republicans, 37 democrats. Total, 76. 

House.—152 republicans ; 169 democrats ; 2 labor ; 2 
independents. Total, 325. 

At the coming election an entire new House of Repre- 
sentatives will be chosen. The terms of 26 Senators, 13 
of whom are republicans, and 18 democrats, will expire 
March 38, 1889. 

INTERESTING, THOUGH NOT GEOGRAPHICAL. 

There are four hundred and one members of the House 
and Senate. Four hundred persons are employed to 
serve these members, at a total cost of $684,000. The 
senators’ salaries amount to $380,000, those of the mem- 
bers of the House to $1,695,000. Total, $2,075,000. It 
costs a little less than $150,000 per session to pay the 
mileage of the members, $50,000 to purchase their sta- 
tionery in any one session. 


REPRODUCTION STORIES. 


THE Sun’s WORK. 

When John Adams was a youth, he was more fond of 
out-door sports than his books. His father wanted him 
to become educated, but he decided, when he was four- 
teen, that he would be a farmer. The father was 
greatly disappointed, but said at once : 

* Very well. If that is your choice, it is time for you 
to begin. You must give up fishing and hunting, and 
enter at once upon the work of fitting yourself for a 
farmer’s life. You will begin to-morrow morning.” 

The next morning John was sent out alone to hoe 
corn, and worked all day, only stopping for dinner. 
That evening he said to his father, a little hesitatingly : 

“Father, I’ve been thinking to-day, and have con- 
cluded that I should like to try my books. It was very 
hot out in the corn-field.” 

“Very well. You can begin school to-morrow morn- 
ing,” answered the father, concealing the pleasure he 
felt. So the hot sun compelled John Adams to take the 
first step toward becoming a great man. 








BRAVE EXPLORERS. 

Before Columbus discovered America, there were very 
few persons who believed that the earth was round. 
People were afraid to travel very far, as some portions 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, was all the world known to 
civilized nations. Many cities in Europe had grown 
rich by trading with India, but as the journey was long 
and dangerous across the deserts of Africa and Asia, 
and nobody at that time knew the way around the Cape 
of Good Hope, all the nations of Europe were anxious 
to find a short and easy route by water. Columbus led 
the way, and many brave men followed him across the 
Atlantic ocean, each one trying to find a westerly pas- 
sage to the rich lands of India. It was not until 1520, 
when Magellan sailed around the world, that people 
learned that America was a separate continent, and that 
to reach India by sailing west, ships would have to go 
all the way around Cape Horn. 





CHAMPLAIN, 

Champlain, a French explorer, sailed up the St. Law- 
rence River to Montreal, and carried back to France 
maps of the country, and descriptions of the people, the 
animals, and the plants which he found there. These 
papers so interested De Monts, a French nobleman, that 
he obtained from the French king a grant of land 
extending from where Philadelphia now stands, to Cape 
Breton, and called it Acadia. In the year 1605, De 
Monts took Champlain with him and went to visit 
Acadia. They formed a French settlement at Port Royal, 
and in 1608 founded Quebec. Champlain made many 
excursions into the country ; and on one of these trips 
he discovered the lake which bears his name. 





THE CABOTS. 

When England heard how Columbus had crossed the 
Atlantic ocean and discovered a new country for Spain, 
she thought it was about time for her to send out an 
expedition. As Columbus had sailed to the islands near 
the southern part of North America, she sent John Cabot 
to the northern part, with orders to find a northwest 
passage to India. He started in 1497, discovered Labra- 
dor, and sailed south along the coast as far as Newfound- 
land. He then returned to England, taking with him 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 177.) 
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RDER is the condition resulting 
from an exact performance 
of duty in the Definition. 
right way and at the right 
time. 

Good order requires con- 
scious recog- 

nition of law, Requirements 
and a co-operative submission to order. 
constituted authority. 

Good order places no restraint 
on those who are well disposed. 
Law is. perfect liberty to those 
who do right. 

Good order does not mean merely freedom 
from disorder. Stillness alone does not con- 
stitute order. Order is positive, 
not negative. It is the conscious Ontos teeteten 
working out of definite aims in mony 
productive activity. We should try to secure the 
order of life, not of death; the order of joyous 
effort, not of listless dulness. True order is not 
the inertness of the dead calm, but possesses 
the purity and the progressiveness of the power- 
bearing breeze. Order is work systematized. 

Order at school is by many understood to 
mean order in the school-room only. This is 
agreat mistake. It must include 
a prompt and definite perform- 
ance of duty, not only in the 
school-room, but also in the yard, the assembly 
room and the halls, and on the stairways and the 
street. The teacher who aims to have order in 
the school-room alone, rarely succeeds in having 
it even there. 

Order includes a great deal more than the con- 
dition of the pupils and their relationship to their 
work. An orderly school is one in 
which there is a special place for What order 
everything, and in which every- cludes. 
thing—maps, apparatus, movable furniture, etc., 
—is kept in place. In such a school, the books of 
the pupils are arranged in proper order in their 
desks, and there are no scraps of paper, or other 
rubbish, on the floor. 

The most sacred duty of the teacher is to 

maintain good order on a correct basis, and by 
proper agencies. The maxim, 
“Order is a means, and not an The supreme 
end,” is true; but it is not correct rom op 
as it is generally understood. It ; 
is usually taken to mean: “ Order is a means of 
enabling the teacher to communicate knowledge 
more thoroughly.” Even in this restricted sense 
the maxim is true, but the implication that the 
persistent maintenance of good order is nothing 
more than a means of facilitating the work of 
teaching, is utterly misleading. 

If the teacher had no other reason for insist- 
ing on order but the fact that disorderly pupils 
can not learn, and that they pre- 
vent others from learning, this Order essential 
would be amply sufficient. We be poogrems. 
must have order or we cannot teach; but this 
is the least important reason for keeping order. 

Definite order gives a most valuable character- 
training. The prompt and proper performance 
of duty that constitutes good 
order is the surest way todevelop Order trains 
the habit of firm adherence to camp. 
right. This is the best way of strengthening the 
will, and has a great deal to do with the cultiva- 
tion of positivity of character. 

We should maintain good order, because of 
the awful consequences in the destruction of 
character that follow conscious. 

neglect of duty or violation of 
law. There are two consequences 
resulting from the violation of a 
rule or a law; the direct and the indirect. 





Order not re- 
strictive. 


Extent of 
order. 


Awful conse- 
quences of vio- 
lating law. 


The 
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TO KEEP ORDER.’ 


BY JAMES L. HUGHES, 
AUTHOR OF “MISTAKES IN TEACHING,” AND 





direct consequence is the wrong condition that 
the law was intended to prevent; the indirect 
consequence is the effect produced on the charac- 
ter of the pupil. Unfortunately, in most homes 
and schools, the direct results are the only con- 
sequences taken into consideration in making 
or administering laws. It is quite true that both 
at home and at school many rules are laid down 
regarding the formation of character—“ you 
must not swear,” “you must not tell a lie,” etc. 
But even in regard to these rules, the parent or 
teacher thinks only of the direct consequences,— 
the prevention of swearing, lying, etc. He pro- 
hibits swearing because it is wrong, offensive 
to respectable people, and injurious to the morals 
of those who swear and those who hear swear- 
ing. The teacher prohibits talking during study, 
in order to prevent waste of time and distraction 
from lessons on the part of the talker and those 
who hear him. So, throughout his law-code, 
rules are made and executed for the purpose of 
securing direct results only; and in explaining 
to his pupils the necessity for a certain rule, if 
he condescends to do this at all, he points out 
merely the advantages to be secured and the 
evils to be avoided directly as the result of carry- 
ing out the rule. This leads to a great evil: 
one which has done more than any other single 
cause to weaken the moral force of mankind. 
It is clear that, if direct results only are to be 
considered, we must classify our rules in regard 
to their importance. Some rules apply merely 
to personal comfort, some include results that 
influence the intellectual nature, while others 
affect the moral nature and define our duties. 
So far as the direct consequences only are taken 
into account, therefore, we must have important 
rules, more important rules, and less important 
rules. This will naturally lead children to be- 
lieve that they may break some rules with im- 
punity, because they are only trifling. The effects 
of such an attitude towards law can only be 
terrible. The conscious violation of any rule 
means a conscious deviation from right and 
truth. Norulecan be trifling or unimportant in 
the light of its indirect or incidental effects on 
the conscience and will. 

The line of duty is definite and straight. Con- 
science makes this lirie clear. Law is an external 
agency working in harmony with conscience for 
the same purpose; to make duty plain and definite. 

Our evil tendencies and our weaknesses, what- 
ever may be their nature, tend to lead us away 
from the line of duty. Our will is given to us to 
counteract our evil tendencies and our weak- 
nesses, and make us adhere to the line of duty 
definitely. 

In connection with every conscious act, we re- 
ceive aid from conscience, or law, or both, in de- 
ciding the right course to adopt. 

In every conscious act, will and our evil tend- 
encies have a struggle for the mastery. Every 
victory for will strengthens will and reduces the 
relative power of evil in us. Every victory for 
evil strengthens evil and reduces the relative 
power of will. 

Conscience shines most clearly close to the 
line of duty, and its on we dimmer as we 
get away from this line. The centre of gravity 
for law is also on the line of duty. When we 
get off this true line, law’s moral power to make 
us adhere to the right grows less and less the 
farther we go from it. 

It follows, therefore, that every time a duty is 
definitely performed will is strengthened, the 
light of conscience is made clearer, and our re- 
spect for law is increased; while, on the other 
hand, every time we consciously or carelessly 
do wrong, will is weakened, evil is strengthened, 
the light of conscience grows more feeble, and 
our respect for law is diminished. 

Teachers should try to realize the terribly 





“SECURING AND RETAINING ATTENTION. 


destructive influence on character exerted by 
frequently repeated violations of rules, even in 
regard to matters that are in ‘themselves, or in 
their direct results, comparatively trifling. Our 
actions indicate what we are, because our actions 
are the expression of the present condition of 
our mental and moral natures. Actions re- 
peated confirm habits of similar actions. Our 
acts mould our characters because they decide 
whether conscience and will increase or decrease 
in clearness and power. Ten years in a school 
where rules may be violated, where the conse- 
quences of breaking a rule are estimated by 
their effects on the discipline of the school in- 
stead of their influence in destroying character, 
will endanger a boy’s prospects in time and 
eternity. Disrespect for rules in the pupil leads 
to disregard for law in the citizen, and disregard 
for the laws of men leads to indifference to the 
laws of God. When teachers realize this truth, 
no honest teacher will continue in the profession 
without keeping order. 

If a rule cannot be enforced through weak- 
ness of any kind on the part of the teacher, 
(and the primary cause of all Enforcing 
such failure is weakness in the rules. 
teacher), it is much better that no such rule 
should be made. Making a rule does not im- 
prove discipline. The rule must be enforced, 
to produce the desired result. So far as dis- 
cipline is concerned, the school will be no better 
with a rule that is not executed than it would 
be without the rule. The discipline will be as 
bad in the one case as in the other; but in the 
first case the pupils will be committing sin, and 
in the second they will not. Weak, indifferent 
teachers are guilty, because they give a definite 
training calculated to destroy character. Charac- 
ter is the best gift of God to a-child. The 
school should be the best place in the world, 
except a good home, to discipline and culti- 
vate character-power, the conscience and will; 
but the disorderly school, in which the teacher 
has not power to inspire or compel respectful 
co-operative submission to authority, dissipates, 
instead of developing the essentials of true 
character. 

The teacher who fails to keep good order fails 
in his highest duty. The grandest aim of all edu- 
cational, ennobling, and Chris- 


tianizing agencies is to bring , The child's 
: attitude towards 
the whole human race into con- authority. 


scious, intelligent, willing, rever- 
ent, and co-operative obedience to the Divine 
Law-giver. The accomplishment of this organic 
unity, the true relationship between man and his 
Creator, will inaugurate the reign of perfect 
peace, progress, and happiness. Co-operative 
submission of the human will to the Divine will 
completes the work of Christ, and makes it pos- 
sible for man to attain his highest growth and 
destiny. 

Each child is related in some way to several 
centres of authority, and has duties that he 
owes to each of them. He is a member of a 
family, a school, a municipality, a nation, and 
finally of the universal brotherhood of man. 
The organic unity of the whole will be incom- 
plete so long as one individual fails to give per- 
fect obedience to God as the source of power 
and authority. Perfect submission to God, or to 
the ruler of the nation, or the municipality, or 
the school, depends on proper respect for the 
authority of the heads of the subordinate or in- 
cluded organizations. The surest way,—the only 
sure way,—of training an individual to obey God 
consciously, intelligently, willingly, reverently, 
and co-operatively is, to train him to give 
similar obedience in the home, the school, the 
municipality, and the nation. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the school has to 
be the agency for giving the most definite train- 
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ing in fixing the attitude of humanity to law. 
Hence the awful responsibility of 

teachers. With this responsibili- — } oh 
ty, as with every other duty, there aodheaal “* 
comes the opportunity of pro- 

moting our own growth and happiness. The 
more difficult a duty and the heavier the re- 
sponsibility, the grander is our privilege There 
is no other way in which we can more surely be 
“co-workers with God,” than by giving to 
every child a conscious, intelligent respect for 
properly-constituted authority. 

Many mistakes in regard to order would be 
avoided if teachers clearly distinguished between 
securing order, and maintaining 
order. Bhese are very different The difference 
operations, and they should be —— oe 
carried out in very different ways. taining order. 
It is not possible for a teacher, 
on taking charge of a new class, to get control 
of it by the practice of the highest agencies 
that should be used to maintain true discipline 
in a class with whose members he is well-ac- 
quainted. _Those who know him should respect 
him, and be in sympathy with him. They should 
respond freely in executing his wishes, and 
should trustingly follow his guidance. If, he 
depend on any such sympathetic co-operation 
on the part of strange pupils he will certainly be 
disappointed,,and will fail in securing order. 
If, on the other hand, he try to continue to 
maintain order by the exercise of the same ex- 
ternal control necessarily used in a strange 
class, he can never gain the sympathy of his 
pupils, and they can never be disciplined in such 
a way as to develop their power of self-control; 
which is the chief end of, discipline. Even on 
the first day, the teacher should be captain. The 
first hour usually settles to a large extent the 
nature of the new teacher’s control over the 
class. It is the teacher's right to exercise con- 
trol. He represents law and authority, and has 
full power to execute his reasonable instruc- 
tions. It is not only his right, but his duty, to 
practise discipline definitely, because by doing 
so he is giving his most important training to 
bis pupils. } Classification 

The agencies for securing and of the agencies 
maintaining order may be classi- for securing and 
fied as follows: Coercive, Execu- maintaining 
tive, and Incentive agencies. order. 

Coercive agencies are those which are used to 
compel the will of the child to surrender to the 
willoftheteacher. Amongthese Coercive 
must .be included all punish- agencies. 
ments: whipping, keeping in, suspension, impo- 
sitions of extra work, standing on the floor, 
sending to another room, etc. The autocratic 
exercise of. the will-power of the teacher as a 
controlling force is also an external agency. 

Bad-conduct marks should not be considered 
as adirect disciplinary agency. They should be 
regarded as records of fact in regard to conduct. 

The teacher's. wil!-power is the best means of 
exercising coercive restraint; but it must be re- 
membered that coercive agencies, at. best, con- 
stitute the least effective of the disciplinary 
agencies. They secure a negative instead of a 
positive submission, and therefore the will-ac- 
tion of the child so produced lacks spontaneity 
and propelling power. Such will-action pro- 
duces comparatively little effect in accomplish- 
ing the immediate result desired by the teacher, 
or in strengthening the child’s own executive 


power. Submission may be given willingly or 
unwillingly. We should secure willing obedi- 
ence. 


Executive agencies are of inestimable value, 
both in securing and maintaining order. The 
will of the child develops at first Executive 
by. co-operative submission to a agencies. 
superior will. In every conscious act the child's 
body moves in response to his own mind, 
whether his mind acts independently or is 
guided by another mind. Doing conscious acts 
promptly and definitely in obedience to the 
teacher's command is the surest way to develop 
the power of perfectly responsive co-operation 
with the teacher. By oft-repeated acts of accu- 
rate obedience, even in matters which are in 
themselves trifling, obedience becomes a habit. 
The. will of the,pupil Praponts automatically to 
the will of the teacher. The habit of ready and 





exact obedience is the corner-stone of the temple 
of order. This habit gains strength by practice, 
as other habits do. It is perfectly’ impossible 
for disorder to continue to exist in a school in 
which the pupils have appropriate work to do, 
and in which they are thoroughly trained in 
standing up, sitting down, marching, lining in 
the yard and in classes, walking to and from 
classes, taking slates, books, etc., and returning 
them to their places, holding books while read- 
ing, placing copy-books or slates for writing, 
holding pens, raising hands in answering ques- 
tions, etc.; and in which they are made to per- 
form these and all similar operations with abso- 
lute precision. An experienced observer can 
judge accurately in regard to the order kept in 
a strange class by seeing the pupils stand up 
and sit down. 

. Drill and calisthenic exercises, in addition to 
their many other advantages, are invaluable as 
executive agencies in securing automatic co- 
operation on the part of pupils. 

Strictly accurate adherence to well-defined 
and clearly explained plans for arranging home 
lessons in exercise books, and for writing lists of 
words, making corrections, etc., in school, is a 
most important executive agency in promoting 
good discipline, and in developing the moral 
natures of the pupils. 

All executive agencies, in addition to their 
direct influence on order, have a most important 
reflex action in the formation of character. We 
cannot perform an act definitely without. first 
having a definite action of the mind. Energetic 
will-action produces correspondingly vigorous 
muscular effort; indefinite action of the will pro- 
duces corresponding feebleness of bodily move- 
ment. The nature of our habitual external 
manifestations, walking, gestures, etc., indicates 
the character of our executive development. It 
is clear, therefore, that by insisting on energetic 
and definite action in drill, calisthenics, and all 
school movements, we are taking the most 
certain possible course for making our pupils 
energetic and definite in character, because 
we are making energetic and definite will-action 
habitual. 

Our actions are not merely the expressions of 
our thought and feeling; they aid in making our 
feeling and thought more definite. Our ideas 
of truth, for instance, are made clear only by 
doing things in strict accordance with right. 
“Do, and you will see.” 

Another class of executive work that should 
not be overlooked, is intellectual work in which 

upils are practising what they already know 
instead of trying to gain more knowledge. 

Arithmetical work, for instance, may be sub- 
divided into thought-processes and work-pro- 
cesses. When any process is so thoroughly 
understood that. the thought-process is _per- 
formed automatically, the attention may be 
directed exclusively to the work-process alone. 
Time-tests and all such exercises that call the 
intellectual executive powers, and not the ac- 
quiring and accumulating powers, into activity 
are of great service in securing order in a new 
class. It is much easier to keep the pupils 
pleasantly occupied in performing work they 
fully understand, than in studying new work. 
Busy pupils are orderly; and pupils love to use 
knowledge of any kind, much better than to 
gain it. ‘ 

The ultimate aim of all disciplinary agencies 
is to make each individual self-controlling in 
directing his own activities to Incentive 
true and noble purposes. The agencies. 
process of discipline has its beginning in ex- 
ternal restraint and guidance; it should end 
in independent power. As long as discipline 
has to be exercised by power outside the in- 
dividual he can not be in a condition to do 
his best work. He acts under restraint. His 
force is negative, not positive. He is toa greater 
or less degree out of harmony with law. child 
must be in one of three conditions in regard to 
law: resistance, passive submission, or active co- 
operation. It is only when the disciplinary 
agencies work from within outwards, that his 
powers become progressive, and productive to 
their fullest extent. Hence the supreme neces- 
sity for incentive agencies, to lead the pupil to 
direct his activities to the accomplishment of 
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right purposes by his own motives. When he 
becomes a man, his progress and usefulness wjj) 
depend on the motives that move him to action 

and their influence over him. Some men {,jj 
through lack of motives, but millions fail be. 
cause they do not execute the good motives they 
have. The training of a child should define }j, 
motives, and give him the habit of carrying oy; 
these motives in activity. All other training anq 
teaching must be comparatively ineffectual, ;; 
this be omitted. The pupils-have to act inde. 
pendently after they leave school and the teache,; 
should make them self-controllingyandyself-im. 
pelling while they are at school, At first, the 
teacher has to suggest motives forthe class; bu: 
gradually, and at the very earliest possible time. 
the pupils themselves should originate asewell a; 
execute motives. .By this, I do not mean tha: 
they should be allowed to act independently 0; 
the authority of the teacher. They will have to 
act in submission to law forever; but there js 
unlimited scope for independent action within 
the necessary limitations of law, to those whose 
motives are in harmony with right and justice. 

The teacher will have to be exceedingly care. 
ful in suggesting motives, to have them appro. 
priate to the moral development ; 
of the pupils. Too much moral —— in re- 
goodness must not be expected — 
from tittle children. Motives : 
must be adapted to various degrees of moral 
growth, as lessons are graded to suit the stages 
of mental development. The surest possible 
way to destroy sincerity and. develop hypocrisy 
and formalism is to try to make little children 
assume to be fully developed Christians. 

The teacher should make a careful study of 
the incentives that are most appropriate to the 
different stages of moral development. As an 
aid in such a study the following analysis is 
given. 

This emotion is one of the very earliest to 
develop. It should be used as little as possible. 
Its tendency is to paralyze, if car- E 
ried toexcess. It prevents spon- _ 
taneity of character. It is especially depressing, 
when it becomes a dread of some evil of an in- 
definite character. Its chief function is to restrain 
rather than propel. Yet it may be the only avail- 
able means of inducing action in some cases, and 
the habit of action thus induced will gradually 
atone for the disadvantages of the motive, and 
qualify the pupil for work on a higher basis. 
This motive is suited only to undeveloped moral 
natures. The teacher should carefully avoid 
exhibiting any personal feeling, as a means of 
causing his pupils to be afraid of him. 

The pupil should value the praise of his teacher. 
The more he loves and respects his teacher, the 
more he will esteem his teacher’s 
approval, and the more earnestly Love of 
will he w6fk to.secure it. Pupils  Pr*S* 
should feel that praise is given only as the re- 
ward for meritorious actions. So far as possible, 
it should be given for unselfish and generous 
deeds. Intellectual or manual work well done 
should receive unfailing recognition in some 
way, and in primary classes it may often be 
specially commended by the teacher; but praise 
should, so far as possible, be reserved for acts in- 
volving moral principles. It should be given 
for honest effort, and not for natural skill or 
genius. 

Praise given privately is much better than 
praise given publicly. It is then most pro- 
ductive and least dangerous. When given in 
public it leads to vanity, and weakens instead of 
strengthening the character. The,aim of our 
praising should be to aid the child in fixing a 
standard for hisactions. The teacher’s approval 
should increase his estimate of his self-approval 
of his own actions; and this should lead him to 
value most highly the approval of God. If praise 
makes a pupil vain, or too dependent on the esti- 
mate of his fellow-men its influence is evil. In 
awarding public praise, the teacher must be 
absolutely just, or lose the sympathy of his 
pupils» .Apparent partiality causes jealousy, 
destroys respect for the teacher’s opinion, and 
thereby weakens the proper appreciation of the 
good opinion of others. 

Ambition is generally regarded as a dangerous 
motive. Our aims may be selfish or unselfish. 
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Selfish aims may “ety to the gratification of 

ur weakness, or to the develop- avy 
al of some good quality, or Ambition. 
the accomplishment of some desirable object. 
All aims relating to self are not necessarily 
selfish in a bad sense. Any ambition relating 
to the weaker self is an injurious motive; but 
ambition, connected with the better side of our 
selfish nature, and ambitions of an unselfish 
character, may be cultivated safely, and may 
lead to vigorous independent effort. Every 
pupil should be dmbitious; but his teacher 
should train him to be ambitious to excel in ac- 
complishing noble aims. 

The success of our neighbors should stimulate 

us to greater — rene not be absolute- 
lv independent of our fellowmen. . 
We sheald be strong enough to Emulation. 
decide and execute our decisions alone, if neces- 
sary, in questions of principle; but as long as the 
bond of human sympathy exists, a proper spirit 
of emulation must continue to be an incentive to 
earnest and persistent labor for success. Envy 
and jealousy are not the products of emulation. 
They are the opposites of emulation. They re- 
sult from a failure to develop the true spirit of 
emulation. Generous emulation is productive 
and stimulating; envy and jealousy are negative 
and weakening. “All evil springs from unused 
powers for good,” and it is the teacher's fault if 
envy paralyzes where emulation was intended 
to lead to united effort. 

This is one of the most intense of our motives, 
and leads to more determined and more vigorous 
efforts than any other inducement 
to action, available in school. Its 
intensity makes it improper to use it as a motive 
to prolonged effort. Its best result is produced 
in rousing the flagging energies. It is the most 
perfect means of concentrating attention on 
executive work. The teacher must carefully 
guard against allowing it to degenerate into 
petty rivalry, or to weaken the social feelings of 
the pupils. All the organic bonds of humanity 
should be strengthened, not weakened, by edu- 
cation. 

There is agood as well as a bad pride. Itisa 
pity if a boy does not feel proud of his class and 
proud of hisschool. Pride is not Prid 
a dangerous motive, if we include sins 
others in our feeling, unless we allow pride to be- 
come self-satisfaction; in which case, we at once 
cease to strive for better things. A feeling of pride 
in class or school develops a sense of greater in- 
dividual responsibility on the part of pupils. 
There is no department of school-work in which 
this motive may not be used to advantage with 
most pupils, but it is most effective in securing 
strict attention to details in the execution of all 
handwork in exercise-books, copy-books, draw- 
ing-books, etc., and in promoting the formation 
of habits of punctuality, regularity, neatness, and 
the orderly arrangement of books, slates, etc., in 
the desks. 

The evilof pride is its exclusiveness; the sepa- 
ration of the individual from the unity of the 
race. The teacher must carefully guard against 
this, by making it include the unity of the class 
or the school. It may thus become a virtue in- 
stead of a vice. 

When a proper feeling of sympathy has been 
established between the teacher and the pupils, 
it becomes a strong motive to The desire to 
work. Pupils will do a great please. 
deal to win and retain the esteem of a teacher 
they love. They will, under proper conditions, 
work hard to please their fellow-pupils. Appeal- 
ing to this motive will tend to overcome the 
terrible power of selfishness, the real source of 
all sin. The joy of pleasing our associates and 
our teacher in early life, may easily be developed 
into happiness in working for society and for 
God in later years. 

The instinctive tendency to play together 
should. be transformed at school into a conscious 
purpose to work together for the 
accomplishment of a common The delight of 
purpose. »As the instinct is a ‘operation. 
powerful one, it may become a strong motive 
to work. Co-operation does not necessarily en- 
taila loss of independent individuality. It is only 
when our individuality is developed to its fullest 

extent that perfect co-operation becomes possible. 


Competition. 





The best teacher is he who has the head of a 
man with the heart of achild. The power to feel 
as a child is the only way to truly 
feel with children. The teacher Sympathy. 
who has lost the sympathy of a child cannot sym- 
pathize with children in their games; the teacher 
who has lost the natural glowing desire for fresh 
knowledge can never be in sympathy with his 
pupils in the prosecution of their studies. In 
either case, he is shorn of a large part of his 
power. Love between teacher and pupils, joyous 
participation in the same delights, enthusiastic 
co-operation in study; these are the elements 
that unite most closely in heart and purpose the 
teacher and his pupils: and this sympathetic 
union is one of the strongest motives to work. 
A ‘class will respond much more willingly 
to the teacher who says: “Let us be fellow- 
students,” than to him who says: “Learn your 
lessons.” 

The best work of sympathy is not intellectual 
quickening, however, but the development of the 
moral nature. In this department of school 
work, the highest field for the teacher's labor, 
he cannot fairly expect to be anything but a 
failure, without a genuine sympathy between 
him and his pupils, and also between the pupils 
themselves. 

Sympathy should so far as possible be inclusive 
of the whole class. This applies to the sympathy 
of the pupils as well as to that of the teacher. 
Excessive sympathy with a few is mere selfish- 
ness. Sympathy with all with whom we are 
associated should be consciously developed as a 
duty, not as a gratification of a generous impulse. 
The mere gratification even of a generous im- 
pulse is weakening to character. 

This is a powerful motive. Men like to win. 
They have to win in the battle of life, or fail. 
Most of the best effort of the Enjoyment of 
playground springs from this victory. 
motive. The wise teacher will make good use 
of the same incentive in the school-rogm. The 
teacher has an opportunity of developing two 
very important virtues in connection with the 
feeling of desire for victory; to bear defeat 
bravely, and to make every defeat lead to greater 
effort for victory in the future. Enjoyment of 
victory will be a delusive motive, unless the 
pupils are trained to believe that patient and 
persistent effort made, in accordance with God's 
laws, must ultimately secure victory. 

The child should overcome the difficulties in 
his studies by independent effort. It is thus 
that he “learns to climb.” The Detight in over- 
great skill of the teacher inintel- coming diffi- 
lectual training is to present suit- culties. 
ably-graded difficulties to his pupils. They grow 
stronger intellectually by grappling with new 
difficulties. They will be discouraged if: the 
difficulties are too great; they will cease to be 
interested if they are too easy. They will never 
lose interest in overcoming, independently, dif- 
ficulties appropriate to their condition of devel- 
opment. 

Curiosity is a universal instinct. It is anatural 
instinct. The appetite for knowledge of some 
kind is as definite in the intel- The desire to 
lectual nature, as the appetite for ° 
food is in the physical. Teachers do not need 
to arouse curiosity; if they supply appropriate 
material to satisfy curiosity, it will act vigorously 
always. With good teaching, it is always a de- 
light to learn. 

There is a prevailing opinion that the highest 
qualification for teaching is the ability to ques- 
tion well. However brilliant a teacher may be, 
his is a poor school, if he has to do most of the 
questioning. Every one knows that the curiosity 
of childhood is unbounded. If developed as it 
should be, it will increase in power, as any other 
faculty will. It ought to be strengthened. It 
was clearly intended to be one of the mightiest 
agencies in stimulating the mind to activity. 
Curiosity in the {child should become love of 
truth in the man. The teacher is responsible 
for perfecting this development. One of the 
clearest proofs of weakness in an educational 
system is the fact that children lose their ten- 
dency to ask questions, and that men lose their 
power to recognize new problems in connection 
with their physical, mental, or spiritual natures. 
It is a pity that so true an instinct as the desire 





to know, should be allowed to degenerate into 
idle curiosity. 

Pupils are fond of the new. They delight to 
investigate strange things. They enjoy surprises. 
Variety in plan and method al- 
ways pays. There is no lesson Love of change. 
that cannot be varied. The variations can be 
made without sacrificing principle. The varia- 
tion does need to be great in extent. A 
slight change in any particular will be suffi- 
cient to relieve monotony, and satisfy the de- 
mand for the new. The gratification of this 
demand necessarily arouses increased interest, 
and attention, and secures energetic application 
to the subject in hand. 

There is no generous nature that will not 
rouse to more definite effort, if it feels that it has 
the confidence of its superiors. - 

“T rely on you to do that,” if said The conscious- 
to a boy personally, so that it is a nene of being 
direct message to himself, rarely ‘ 
fails as a motive. Trust in a child should not 
prevent a thorough test of its work. 

Children should be participators in school 
work, not mere listeners or spectators. ‘They 
are happiest when active. Their Love of ac- 
own self-activity is the basis of tivity. 
their growth, physically, mentally, and morally; 
and, until they are injured by bad teaching, 
they are happiest when they are actively em- 
ployed. It is the teacher's duty to see that the 
pupil's activities are engaged at proper work. 
The love of activity is so strong, that children 
will indulge in it and become: destructive, if 
they are not supplied with opportunities for 
becoming constructive. 

The love of activity may easily be developed 
into love of work. Work is ef- 
fort applied for a productive Love of work. 
purpose. When a pupil has been trained to love 
work, he needs little further inducement to 
duty. 

The teacher should embrace every oppor- 
tunity of convincing his pupils that their powers, 
physical, mental, and moral, in- Knowledge of 
crease in proportion tothe proper the fact that 
use made of them. He will have work increases 
little difficulty in convincing them pew. 
that this is true so far as their physical powers 
are concerned, and by analogy will be able to 
show thatthe same is true of all their powers. 
Having done so, he has only to show them the 
sacredness of their power, and the benefits re- 
sulting from a proper use of it, to lead senior 
pupils to make the desire to increase it a strong 
motive to earnest work. The influence of this 
motive will be increased, if the teacher explains 
clearly that inactivity produces weakness; that 
failure to use a power causes loss ‘ef the 
power. 

It is an event in the life of a child to find out 
something for himself. Like the gratification of 
any good tendency, or the execu- The joy of dis- 
tion of any good intention, it covery. 
brings an unspeakable joy with it. It is a reve- 
lation of vast importance to a human being, to 
learn that he possesses independent power. It 
is easier afterwards to convince him that he has 
something of the divine in him, and to show him 
the unlimited possibilities for true growth, when 
the divine in him is truly related to the Divine 
Source of all power and wisdom. The oppor- 
tunity for making discoveries, in any department 
of study, is a mighty motive to productive work. 
Teachers may supply these opportunities by 
leading their pupils among difficulties suited to 
their advancement. 

The delight of discovery should be developed 
by the teacher into a consciousness of indepen- 
dent power, and this should grow Consciousness 
into aconviction of special power. of power. 
When a boy believes that he has independent 
and special power, his teacher should have little 
trouble in inducing him to use it. 

A belief that he has been gifted with some 
special power, should lead a boy to a clear con- 
sciousness of responsibility for a Responsibility 
proper use of every opportunity for power. 


for increasing power, and using it for the ad- 
vancement of the best interests of humanity. 
This is the highest and most productive motive 
the teacher can ever develop in a pupil. The 
true ideal of life is oo-working with God. This 
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ideal will be used as a motive by all teachers, as 
soon as they truly realize that human beings are 
grander powers than knowledge. A properly 
trained boy must believe that he has power that 
may be increased; that he received his power 
from God; that he is responsible to God for in- 
creasing and using his power; that using his 
power is the way to increase it; that the proper 
performance of duty not only adds to his power 
of doing new duties, but gives clearer insight 
regarding the duties yet to be performed; and 
that he, as an individual, should use his ever in- 
creasing power for the improvement of the great 
organic unity, of which he forms a part and of 
which God is the centre. 

All the motives named above General remarks 
are positive in their character and on motives. 
effects, except Fear. 

Fear, Love of Praise, Ambition, Emulation, 
Competition, Pride, and the Desire to Please, 
have disadvantages as well as advantages. All 
the others are decidedly beneficial in their in- 
fluence on character. 

The same motives will not equally influence 
all pupils. Motives should therefore be varied. 
The motives first named should be used as little 
as possible. They may be exceedingly useful, 
however, in starting pupils to work earnestly; 
and earnest work is the surest means of lifting 
a human being, of any age, to a higher moral 
sphere. 

When fixing motives for the guidance of pupils 
through life, the teacher is doing his grandest 
work. In selecting motives he should be guided 
by the following considerations: 

1. Do they develop spontaneity of character? 

2. Do they make pupils self-reliant, without 
weakening their consciousness of dependence on 
God? 

3. Do they make men selfish, or do they widen 
their sympathies and increase their love for hu- 
manity and God. 

The final test of a permanent motive is:—Does 
it lead to independence of character, sufficient 
to develop our individuality as perfectly as God 
intended it to be developed, without destroying 
our sympathy for our fellow-men, or weakening 
our faith in God? 

The best motives are not merely ineffectual, 
they are injurious, if they are aroused without 
producing their intended result in action. 

Rules may be made in two ways; by the 
teacher alone, without conferring with the pu- 
pils; or by the teacher and pu- ’ 
pils, after consultation. It is mae wl dis- 
easier to execute “our” rules, cipline. 
than “my” rules. The teacher should be a con- 
stitutional ruler, nota tyrant. With an earnest, 
competent teacher pupils never try to make im- 
proper rules. All the people should take an in- 
telligent part in moulding the laws of a na- 
tion. Society is on a wrong basis if men think 
they do their duty by merely submitting to 
law. There is no more development in the 
truest freedom than in tyranny unless men 
exercise the rights of citizenship. Assisting 
intelligently in making rules or laws is the surest 
way to develop respect for law, and the fullest 
positive submission to law. We should submit 
to constituted authority consciously, on prin- 
ciple; not from habit, or negatively from fear of 
the consequences. The best training in political 
economy is the practical training of a well-gov- 
erned school, in which the pupils practise the 
duties of good citizenship. The teacher who 
cannot trust his pupils to aid in making rules is 
clearly unfitted for his work. Such a teacher 
can do little to train the characters of his pu- 
pils, and therefore must fail in his most import- 
ant duty. 

The making of rules is, however, of compara- 
tively little importance, compared with their 
execution. Whichever plan may be adopted for 
making the rules, they will be certain to weaken 
the character of every pupil attending the 
school, if they are not executed justly and de- 
finitely. In executing the rules of a school the 
teacher should often be merciful; but, so far as 
the pupils are concerned, he must be supreme. 
When questions of authority are involved, he 
must be as uncompromising as the Deacon who 
said to his neighbor with whom he had a dis- 
pute: “I have prayed earnestly over this mat- 





ter, and I have come to the conclusion that you 
must give in; for I cannot.” 

In advanced classes, it is most beneficial both 
to the discipline of the school and in training 
the pupils for the duties of citizenship, to have 
some adaptation of the system of trial by jury 
practised in deciding the guilt of offenders who 
violate the rules of the school. The teacher, in 
such a case, would represent the judge. A com- 
mittee of pupils may sometimes award punish- 
ment for offences, the teacher being a court of 
appeal, to which application may be made to 
have the decision of the committee set aside or 
modified. 

A new teacher seized along rod by both ends, 
and lifting it high over his head, 
said fiercely, as his first words to Rules feet 
his class: “ Do you see that rop? vr 
Would you like to Feet it? If you would, 
just break any one of the forty-nine rules I am 
going to read to you!” He then struck the 
desk a vigorous blow, and proceeded to read his 
forty-nine rules. He was an extreme specimen 
of a typical case. He could not remember his 
own rules. After a few days, the pupils did not 
try to remember them. It was well they did not 
remember them. They would have violated 
them any way, and conscious violation of law 
saps the foundations of character. Rules should 
be as few as possible, and they should be made 


incidentally, as occasions may demand ‘them 


When they are too numerous, the teacher is 
certain to overlook the violation of some of them. 
This will make pupils careless about rules, and 
will develop indifference to law. Few pupils do 
wrong because they do not know the right. 

It is unwise to fix a definite and unvarying 
penalty for the same offence, on all occasions 
and under all circumstances. So far as possible, 
intentional wrong-doing, or evil : 
that results ‘rom caiehtenin: Penalties. 
should be followed by certain punishment of a 
positive@>r negative kind. Nothing weakens a 
child’s character, and his respect for law, quicker 
than the feeling that wrong may be done with 
impunity. The attaching of fixed penalties for 
all offences, helps to remove the danger of par- 
tiality on the part of the teacher, but it prevents 
the exercise of his judgment in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

There are two classes of disorderly pupils; 
rebels and non-rebels. Teachers need have very 
little trouble from rebels, because f 
there are very few of them, and Disorderly 
because they should speedily be — PUPIls- 
made to submit, or else be suspended from 
school till they are ready to render willing 
obedience. When a boy definitely defies his 
teacher by refusing to do what he is told, or by 
deliberately doing what has been clearly pro- 
hibited, he forfeits his right to attend school; 
and if reasoning or punishment of a reasonable 
kind does not make him submit properly, he 
should be sent from the school until the in- 
fluence of his parents, or some other means, has 
made him thoroughly submissive. He should 
then be re-admitted only after a public apology 
for his insubordination, and a satisfactory prom- 
ise of submission in future. One such course of 
discipline, given calmly by the teacher, will 
usually subue a rebel. Rebels should cause but 
little trouble. 

Those who are not rebels may be divided into 
the careful and definite, and the careless and 
irregular. The great difficulty of discipline 
comes from the careless and irregular; and the 
chief duty of the teacher, so far as discipline is 
concerned, is to give them habits of order and 
definiteness. 

1. Those whose standard of order is low, and 
who ‘do not recognize the true value of order 
in the development of character. r 
Men cannot rise above theirown _ Disorderly 
standards, and they cannot lift Teachers. 
others above the standards they fix for them- 
selves. 

2. Those who think it “easiest to keep poor 
order.” They are usually dishonest weaklings 
who cannot keep order, and who wish to conceal 
their weakness. When they say that “they be- 
lieve their duty is to teach, and not to keep nag- 
ging their pupils to keep them in order,” they 
make a serious blunder. All intelligent men 








who hear them say so, add contempt for their 
dishonesty to the feeling of pity for their in- 
ability to keep good order. 

3. Those who allow the pupils to think that 
submission is a compliment to the teacher 
Order is not maintained for the teacher's benefit, 
yet thousands of teachers speak and act as if 
they keep order for their own advantage. Their 
piteous pleas for order are, “I cannot stand 
your noise;” “I must. have order;” “ Stop talk- 
ing or you will drive me distracted;” “You 
cannot think much of your teacher, or you 
would not. behave so;” etc., etc. Order should 
not, cannot, be made to rest on such a basis. 
Order should be maintained that pupils may 
learn better, and that their characters may be 
developed in the surest possible way, by acting 
the right. Teachers should never fail to make 
this clear to their pupils. 

4. Those who think children like disorder. 
Children enjoy. being controlled, much better 
than having their own way. It is natural to 
prefer order to anarchy. Children respect the 
teacher most who secures the best order by 
proper means. The order cannot be too definite 
to pleasethem, provided they understand its aim 
and effects. They will yield complete obedience 
to a teacher with sympathy, definiteness, and 
strength of character, even before they can 
understand the reasons for doing so. Among 
our: schoolmasters, we have most respect for 
those who controlled us properly. We enjoy 
living in a country where law is supreme. A 
young lady in a western school astounded l|.er 
pupils and the people of the district, by whip- 
ping three young men who attended school 
during the winter season. The wisest of the 
three culprits married the teacher in less than a 
year. Pupils like just control. 

5. Those who know the value of order, and 
know that they do not keep good order, but who 
do not make any conscious effort to increase their 
power to control, or to improve their methods of 
discipline. There are thousands of teachers who 
realize their weakness without using the means 
available to them for development. They have 
never read a book on discipline or order, with 
the deliberate intention of gaining power; they 
have never noted in a book the difficulties they 
encounter in managing their classes, and hon- 
estly tried to find plans for overcoming them by 
consulting other teachers, or by reflection. God 
has not promised that such teachers shall grow. 
They are certain to grow weaker and more 
benighted unless they consciously try to gain 
strength and light. No oneever clearly realized 
a difficulty, and earnestly tried to overcome it, 
without getting help, if he were properly re- 
lated to the source of wisdom and power. 

6. Those who say “ Disciplinary power is a 
natural gift,” and on this account justify their 
lack of effort. Every natural power may be de- 
veloped. No two human beings have the same 
power developed to the same extent, naturally. 
Those who have least power need most develop- 
ment. Their own effort is the essential element 
in their growth physically, mentally, or spirit- 
ually. The teacher who urges lack of power as 
a reason for lack of effort, is unjust to his em- 
ployers and himself. 

7. Those whotry to stop disorder by ringing 
a bell, striking the desk, stamping the floor, 
etc. A single ring of a bell, or a gentle tap on 
the desk, may be a time-signal for commencing 
or closing work, for changing the exercises, or 
for keeping time in very young classes, to fix the 
conception of rhythmic movement; but no 
general signals or commands should be given for 
order. The teacher who gives them by bell or 
tongue is a novice in government, whatever 
may be his age. He causes much more inat- 
tention and disorder than he cures. Such sig- 
nals for order must be harmful, as children 
soon cease to pay attention to them. 

8. Those who are themselves noisy and de- 
monstrative. Blustering does not produce calm- 
ness. It is a blunder to attempt to drown dis- 
order by making more noise than the pupils are 
making. A bedlam is the result. 

9. Those who speak in a high key. A high- 
pitched voice is exhaustive to the teacher and 
irritating to pupils. It produces restlessness. 
Teachers who are quiet in manner, and who 
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two Indians and some turkeys. The next year, 1498, his 
son Sebastian Cabot, made another voyage and explored 
the coast from Newfoundland to North Carolina. On 
account of these two voyages, England claimed as her 
own, not only all the coast that the Cabots had explored, 
but also all the land extending from it as far west as the 
Pacific ocean. 





MAGELLAN. 

One of the reasons given to prove that our earth is 
shaped like a ball is that ships have often sailed around 
it. Magellan was the first man to make a voyage around 
the world. He started from Spain in 1520, and sailed 
southwest on the Atlantic ocean and through the strait 
which he discovered, and which is named after him. 
Then he sailed westward across the Pacific ocean, around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and north on the Atlantic ocean 
until he again reached Spain. This voyage not only 
proved that the earth is round, but also that America is 
a separate continent, and not a part of Asia, as Colum- 
bus had thought. 





PONCE DE LEON. 


Among the men who traveled with Columbus was an 
old soldier named Ponce de Leon. This old man had 
heard some one say that on one of the Bahama islands 
was a wonderful spring called the “‘ Fountain of Youth,” 
and that whoever bathed in its waters would become 
young again. Now, although Ponce de Leon was quite 
old, he was foolish enough to believe this story, and as 
he wished very much to regain his youth, he started out 
in search of this wonderful spring. Of course he never 
found it, but while sailing around the Ba_.ama islands 
one bright Easter Sunday in 1512, he discovered a beau- 
tiful country full of flowers, which he named Florida, 
or “land of flowers.” 


How KING ALFRED LEARNED To READ. 


When King Alfred was twelve years old, owing to the 
fact that knowledge was little cared for then, he had not 
learned to read. His mother, however, was an intelli- 
gent woman, and one day read to her four sons from a 
book of Saxon poetry. The art of printing was not 
known until long afterward, and the book, which was 
written by hand, was “illuminated” with beautiful 
bright letters, richly painted. The brothers admired ‘it 
very much, and their mother said, ‘‘ I will give it to that 
one of you who first learns to read.” Alfred found a 
tuter that very day, studied hard, and soon won the 
book. He was proud of it all his life. 


RECEPTION DAY. 


SPEECH BY A LITTLE BOY. 


I guess you think because I_am 
A tiny little fellow, 
That I can’t speak or whistle too, 
Or shout, and sing, or holler. 
Just listen now and hear me sing 
A funny little ditty, 
I'll open my mouth, and sing out loud, 
Yes, sing it real pretty. 
[Here the piano should softly start the melody of, say chorus of 
“ Upidee,” which the speaker sings once through, then he calls 
out “ Come boys, join’ in, don’t let me have all the fun.” Then 
they join in and sing once through. He then proceeds :} 











I guess you think because I am 
Such a little bit of a fellow 

That I'm not much upon a speech, 
And nothing of a speller. 

Just watch me well, for I 
Can spell just like a teacher, 

And I can gesture just as good— 
As good as any preacher. 


[Here he begins to wave his hands and say: “Let me see. I 
guess I'll speak that piece that’s got the ‘ Live or die, I’m for the 
declaration ’ in it.” But I don’t know that very well. So I'll give 
the one about the lamb. The piano starts the melody and he 

ngs: 

“ Mary had a little lamb 
It’s fleece was white as snow,” 
Turning to school. “Come boys.” They join in chorus, 
“ Shouting the battle cry of freedom,” 
“ And every where that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go,” 


The boys join in, 
“ Shouting the battle cry of freedom.” 
“ The union forever, hurrah, boys! hurrah! 
Down with the traitor, and up with the stars, 





As we rally ’round the flag boys, rally once again,” 
“ Shouting the battle cry of freedom.”] 


I guess you now begin to see 
That I can make some speeches ; 
I spoke "bout the ‘‘ burning deck” 
As good as cream and peaches. 
There’s one about the ‘‘ bloody war” 
That pleased so much my mother, 
And now I stand up straight and firm, 
And try to speak another. 


They tell us, sir, that we are weak, and unable to 
cope with so powerful an adversary, but when shall we 
be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next 
year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed and a 
British guard placed in every house? (A bell strikes.) 
I could say a great deal more,but they won’t let me. 





hand on left shoulder on count 1. Wave flag to right 
on count 2, and hold it up counts 3, 4, 5, 6,7. Position, 
8. 
9. Wave.—Left 1, right 2, left 3, etc. Position, 8. 

10. Ling.—First line move back against second line, 
stand—eight counts. 

11, Stack.—First, third, fifth, and seventh couples 
composing left end. Second, fourth, sixth, and eighth 
couples forming right hand end. Left end and right 
end each form small circle, right hands extended toward 
middle, bringing all flags in a bunch; hold as high as 
shortest boy can reach. Take eight counts to get this 
position. 

12. WHEEL.—Still with stacked flags each circle moves 
forward in circle eight counts. 

13. Back.—Wheel back eight counts. 

14. LinE.—Move gradually into same position as No. 





Bows and retires. 








FLAG DRILL. 


By Lituian E. Snow. 


Marcu.—Eight children on each side 
of stage enter from the back side entrance; 
lines pass, coming to front, pass in front, 
meet in the center of back of stage, and 
march forward in couples, first boy in each line march- 
ing together, number twos together, and so on. During 
this part of march, flags are held in right hand and lean- 
ing against right shoulder. Lines separate at front and 
meet again at back ; with flags crossed march again to 
front, separate, meet again at back. When first couple 
meet, each grasps the other’s right wrist with left hand, 
face frent, arms crossed so that flags are perpendicular 
in front of partner’s right shoulder. Each succeeding 
couple does the same with no loss of time. First couple 
march to middle and then two steps to left. Second 
couple to middle, two steps to right. Third couple to 
left of first. Fourth couple to right of second, making 
a line of eight. Fifth couple march around first line to 
left, and stand in front of first couple. Sixth couple 
march around to right and stand in front of second, 
seventh in front of third, and eighth in front of fourth, 
all moving at same time till places are reached in line. 
At a given signal or certain count, arms are uncrossed, 
and each holds flag against right shoulder. 

After eight counts the teacher outside or leader on stage give 
the following commands. Each command requires eight counts, 
every eighth count being first position, viz., flag in front of right 
shoulder, facing front. It will be well 10 give the command 
either on every seventh or every cighth count, so that pupils will 
be ready to assume the new position. The figures after each 
direction indicate the counts. 

1. SaLute.—Right hand forward (1), back (2), out at 
side (3), back (4). Position, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

2. SHOULDER.—Right hand placed on left shoulder, 
flags perpendicular, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7. Position, 8. 

3. Droop.—Step obliquely forward with right foot, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, at same time holding flag-staff horizon- 
tally out in front of body with flag waving downward. 
Position, 8. 

4. RETREAT.—Back eight steps. 

5. BREAK RANKS.—Each pupil face partner (1), cross 
flags, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,7. Position, 8. 

6. Forwarp.—Eight steps forward waving on every 
count left 1, right 2; 1. 3, r. 4;1.5, r.6;1.7. Position, 8. 

7. FRIENDSHIP.—Cross flags, facing front. 

8. UNFURL.—Step obliquely forward and place right 

















10. Position of flags on 8. (Caution.—Do not take posi- 
tion of flags in numbers 11, 12, 13.) 

15. PostTion.—First line march forward eight abreast 
to same place occupied at opening of the drill, 

16. MarcH.—First couple move first left hand No. 1 
to left; right hand No. 1 to right ; second couple next, 

aird next, etc., forming in two lines facing each other, 
one line at left side of stage, other line at right side of 
stage. Take as many eights as necessary. Two will 
probably be enough. 

17. Forwarp.—Four steps forward, waving flags at 
same time, stand, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

18. MaRcH—to position in the two lines as they were 
at opening of drill. (This may take more than one set 
of eight counts.) 

19. Grounp.—Right hand forward, 1, 2, lay on floor, 
but holding staff in hand, 3, 4, rise with hand forward, 
5, 6. Position, 7, 8. 

20. TRIUMPH.—Step obliquely forward on count one, 
also waving to left and right on 1,2. Hold flag in that 
position, 3, 4, 5,6, 7. Position, 8. 

21. DEFIANCE.—Partners face, 1, step obliquely for- 
ward with right foot, and at same time place right hand 
with flag on left shoulder, 2. Wave out to right, 8, 
hold it, 4,5, 6,7. Position, 8. 

22. FRIENDSHIP.—Repeat number 7. 

23. Peace.—Let flag droop behind shoulder, right 


4 hand against shoulder, staff pointing horizontally back- 


ward. Position, 8. 

24. Wave.—Repeat number 9. 

25. SURRENDER.—Hold flag in position four counts. 
On count five, open the hand letting flag fall. (Do not 
take position on count 8.) 

26. RECOVER.—Take two counts to stoop, take hold of 
and lift flag, hold on 3,4. Position, 5,6, 7,8. 

27. SHOULDER.—Repeat number 2. 

28. WAVE.—Repeat number 9. 

29. Rest.—Place top of flag on floor holding still in 
right hand. Position, 8. 

30. DisPLaY.—Bend the hand, so as to let the staff lie 
horizontally across body from right shoulder to left, flag 
drooping down. Position, 8. 

31. WavE.—Repeat number 9. 

32, FRIENDSHIP.—Repeat number 7. 

83. SALUTE.—Repeat number 1. 

34. Marcu.—Repeat number 16. 

35. FoRwWARD.—Flags pointing slightly forward, take 
four steps which will bring the lines nearly together 
with flags meeting at the top, forming a bower. Hold 
this position, 5, 6,7. Position, 8. 

Now the performers are in line in center of stage, facing front, 
flags against shoulders, with the number eights as leaders instead 
of number ones who lead in. 

Left line march to left forming a circle with his line ; 
at same time, right line march to right forming a circle 
with his line. This will take two eights to get space be- 
tween boys tolerably even. At given signal or count 
they stop, form a complete circle by each left hand tak- 
ing {the other’s right. Stand through the eight counts 
‘and then raising hands as high as possible, circle eight 
steps forward and eight steps back and stop. Break into 
circles of four, staud through eight counts, then circle 
eight steps forward and eight steps back, with flags 
high. Then stop, form the two large circles again, circle 
forward and back, then number eights break and march 
to front of stage, sevens next, then sixes, and so on, 
making a double line in center of stage. (It may take 
two sets of counts to get all in position.) Then march 
off to left in double line waving flags to left and right as 
they pass off. 

Nore.—This can be made longer if desirable by repeating num- 
bers. The effect of the drill is very pretty when the pupils are 
thoroughly acquainted with it. Lines must not be formed too far 
to the front, so that when flags are Surrendered (No. 25) there wi 
be plenty of room on stage. The flags should be two foot fags, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





For GENERAL REVIEW. 


Greece has ordered a large fleet to the Agean Sea to protect her 
sponge fisheries against the Turks. |What is the government of 
Greece? What forms of government has it tried in the past? To 
what nations has it been subject? How does modern Greece 
compare with ancient Greece in regard to literature and art? 
Why this change?) 

The Secretary of the Navy has ordered an American cruiser to 
the Samoan Islands to protect our interests there. {Where are 
the Samoan Islands? What is the extent of their territory? 
Why should commercial intercourse with foreign nations be 
fostered ?] 


Emperor William has ordered that the annual celebrations of 
the battle of Sedan shall cease. [What reason is there for this 
order? What were the results of this battle? What territory 
did Germany gain by the war of 1870 ?] 


Jobn Dillon, M.P., on account of ill-health, has been released 
from prison. [What other Irish leaders have been imprisoned for 
upholding the League? Can a man be imprisoned in the U. S, for 
expressing his opinions? Why is it illegal to incite to riot and 
bloodshed? Who is Herr Most?) 


On account of the bad harvest the French government will 
probably suspend the import duties on cereals. [What grains are 
classed as cereals? What are import duties? Why are they im- 
posed? What European country has adopted free trade? What 
is direct taxation? How does it differ from a tariff? What effect 
does a tariff have on the price of an article 7] 


A plan is under consideration for storing the surplus of water, 
during the wet season, for irrigating the plains of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, etc. [Explain the cause of the 
wetand dry seasons. What is the fertility of those regions compared 
with other parts of the U. 8.?] 


The New York legislature will be"fasked to reform the jury 
system. [Describe the system. What are its defects? From 
whom did we get it? What methods of settling controversies 
previous to the establishment of this system? What is common 
law? Statute law? Constitutional law? Why is the latter 
known as “‘ the highest law in the land”? How does it limit state 
law-makers? What are the state constitutions? What usually 
is done with statutes that violate them? What is a city ordi- 
nance ?]} 

A fossil of the sandstone period, containing an impression of the 
human fac’, was found near Carlisle, Pa. [Why is this discovery 
important? What effect will it be likely to have on the geolog- 
ical theory regarding man ?)} 





-O- 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

The grave of Keats at Rome is to be sacriticed to a new road. 
His remains wil! be removed to another place. [Who was Keats? 
Name some of his poems. What opinion do critics hold of hs 
works? What hastened his death? How did he happen to be 
buried in Rome? In what English abboy are many distinguished 
authors buried. Who were’ the literary associates of Keats in 
Italy? Explain his epitaph, written by himself, ‘‘ Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water” ?]} 

Isidor Hauser, of New York, has in his possession a notable 
violin, made by Antonius Straduarius, at Cremona, in 1710. 

T. B. Aldrich has just returned from England. 
his writings. ] 


General A. W. Greeley now enjoys better health than at any 
other time since his return from the Arctic regions. [What can you 
say of his Arctic expedition ? What other Arctic explorers can 
you mention ? Mention some of the dangers of Arctic explora- 
tion 7] 

Professsor A. W. Small, ot Colby University, will spend a year 
at Johns Hopkins studying history and political economy. 

It is understood that Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson will tell the 
story of his South Pacific cruise in about fifty short articles to be 
published serially. [What is his most noted work? What is an 
allegory? What are his other works?) 

Professor Edward 8. Morse, of Boston, has gone to attend the 
Americanist Congress at Berlin. 


(Name some of 





The depressing effects of warm weather are overcome by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 100 doses $1. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will occur 
October 18, 19, and 20. The High School hall at New Haven being 
no longer available,the convention will probably meet at Hartford, 
though the New Haven people will make efforts to precure suita - 
ble accommodations in their city.. C. L. Ames, of Plantsville, is 
president. The grammar school section will be in charge of John 
G. Lewis, of New Haven; Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich, wil 
conduct the primary section; and State Secretary C. D. Hine will 
preside over the ungraded department. ' 

The New Haven High School now enrolls 600 pupiis with 22 
teachers. The new sub-master is Geo. J. McAndrew, a graduate 
of Yale and a successful teacher in the high schoo), at Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

Superintendent Dutton, of New Haven, has made such arrange- 
ments that the boys of the ungraded school, which is'filled with 
the truant, insubordinate, and neglected classes shall go to the’ 
manual school twice a week. The result of the experiment with 
this class of boys wil! be studied with interest. 

H. C. Pratt, formerly principal of the Meriden High School, has 
gone to the Brimfield school. His successor is 8. T. Frost, who 
has had long experience at Cornwall-in preparing boys for college, 
and who is well fitted to build up the school in which Meriden 


Miss"Cass, formerly connected with the same school, is traveling 
in Europe. Her position as teacher"of English literature has been 
filled by Miss Cora Welles, of Chatham, N. Y. 

The seventh annual report of Supt. 8, T, Dutton, of the New 
Haven schools, has appeared. It consists largely of aids, sugges- 
tions, and directions to the teachers, and, ds stich, is a valuable 
document. ; 

The New Haven board of education has appropriated a sum 
sufficient for giving a class of fifteen girls from each grammar 
school twenty weekly lessons in cooking. 

A. W. Onthank resigned the principalship of the Westville 
school at the close of the last term. His successor is A. O, Abbott, 
a graduate of Wesleyan University, class of ‘76, who has been 
principal of the school at Noank. The other six teachers remain. 


NEW YORK. 


An elocutionary contest for a silver medal and other prizes, by 
the pupils of the grammar department of the Lawrence public 
school took place to-day. All the selections were on temperance. 
Mr. B. J. Tice is principal. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Union County Teachers’ Association met at Elizabeth, 
Sept. 15. The program was an interesting one. Prin. David 
McClure, of Newark, N. J., entertained the teachers with his 
sketch of “A Tramp Life through the British Isles.” Union 
county teachers are alive to all needs of the profession. They 
believe that unprofessional talks may be professional, especially 
if delivered as Mr. McClure delivers them, Miss M. E. Habberton, 
of Elizabeth, followed with a “Talk to the Teachers on the Sub- 
ject of Drawing.” She is enthusiastic in her ideas of the subject, 
and presented it in the same way. Her method is purely objective, 
and specimens of work attested its success in the class room. 

Com. 
TENNESSEE. 

Most of the prominent schools of the state began their sessions 
September 3. The Brownsville, Jackson, and Knoxville schools 
all report most flattering prospects. 

The high school at Eagleville is attracting attention by its thor- 
oughness and cheapness. Prof. G. M. Savage, its principal, is an 
earnest educator. He believes in giving at least as much atten- 
tion to English as to Latin and Greek. He has made a specia; 
study of Anglo-Saxon for several years past, and to those who 
know ethics, it is no surprise that his sermons and lectures are so 
clear and forcible. 

The National Association, which met this year at San Francisco, 
will meet next July at Nashville. 
Stanton Depot. W. D. PowELL. 
TEXAS. 


Mr. U. T. Taylor, a graduate of the State Normal in °80, anda 
Uriversity of Virginia A.M., has been elected tothe chair of math- 
ematics in the State University made vacant by Dr. Lane's resig- 
nation. 

The university regents have let the contract for the erection of 
the main part of the wniversity building, of which, so far, only 
one wing is completed. 

Superintendent Sutten, of Houston, has beeu unanimously 
re-elected. Though only twenty-seven years old, Mr. Sutton has 
made a place for himself among our best educators. 

Mr. W. R. S. Sterrett, who has won distinction as a student in 
classical archeology, was recently chosen associate professor of 
Greek in our university. 

Mr. Robt. T. Hill fills the place. of the assistant professor of 
geology, and Mr. W. W. Fontaine, of the assistant professor of 
Latin in the university. 
Tyler. 


Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 


VERMONT. 

The summer school of languages at Burlington had an attend- 
ance of 214. 

Prof. L. Ventura, of Burlington, lately declined an offer of a 
professorship of philology in the University of Athens, Greece, 
Hon. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, has presented the 
University at Burlington with Thomas Cole’s painting—The Her- 
mitage. 


Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 


WISCONSIN. 


The following new principals of high schools have been 
appointed for the ensuing year: W. M. Pond at Madison ; W. R. 
Hemmenway at La Crosse; E. W. Walker at Black Earth; H. C. 
Curtiss at Waupun; E. V. Wernick at Hillsboro; E. T. Johnson at 
Unity ; C. M. Fox at Grand Rapids; J. W. Burton at Hudson; VO. 
J. Schuster at Lodi; R. B. Hazard at River Falis; J. E. Hoyt at 
Columbus; E. R. Johnson at Boscobel; C. H. Sylvester at White- 
water; Geo. B. Smith at Appleton ; James Goldsworthy at Pres- 
cott; W. J. Hoskins at Merrilion; G. W. Bollinger at Waterlov ; C. 
G. Woolcock at Westfield; J. A. James at Darlington; and E. W. 
Pryor at Pewaukee. 

Mr. H. J. Menzie has resigned the principalship of the 17th ward 
school, Milwaukee, and Mr. Chas. Zimmerman succeeds him. 

The Milwankee principals continue the discussion of proposed 
changes in the course of study. All are agreed that a part of the 
course will have to be eliminated, but they differ as to details. 

At the last meeting of the Milwaukee County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion a unique feature was adopted. All the teachers were invited 
to give a resume of the year’s work under the subjects, What I 
undertook to do, What I accomplished, Wherein I failed, Wherein 1 
succeeded. It proved to be an interesting and profitable feature. 

St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 





THE NEW CHAUTAUQUA, 


Bay View, MicH, 


The recent Bay View assembly, under the superintency of Mr. 
John M. Hall, of Flint, was a great succéss, Bay View is the 
Chautauqua of the West, and is said to be much more lovely than 
the real Chautauqua,—“ one of the prettiest places in this coun- 
try.” There was a summer school for teachers, a primary, ner- 
mal, and kindergarten department, a school of music, Sunday- 
school normal classes,'‘a school of art, a school of oratory, Bible 
readings, etc. The list of speakers and lecturers includefi the best 





takes great pride, 


talent of the country, among whom were Dean Alfred A, Wright, 





Bishop John H. Vincent, Mr. H. H. Ragan, John De Witt Miller, 

, Rev. P. 8. Henson, Chicago, and many others of 
note. Frequent entertainments were given by Mr. Frank Lincoln, 
the humorist, well known here and abroad. Professor David 
Howell, M.S., was superintendent of the school for teachers. Migg 
Matilda H. Ross had charge of the normal and kindergarten de- 
yartment. The faculties included many who are well known jn 
the educational world. Between three and four hundred teachers 
were present, ofie hundred of whom studied the kindergarten 
methods. The assembly owes its sticcess to the executive ability 
and energetic management of the superintendent, Mr. Hall. 

Com, 





THE COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACH. 
ERS, No. 9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 





In this school there will be during the present year two regular 
classes, the junior and senior, as well as the special afternoon and 
Saturday morning classes for teachers who wish to pursue specia| 
subjects. The work of the junior class will include psychology, 
the science of education, theory and practice of the kindergarten, 
practical work in the school-room under criticism, as well as the 
manual training course given last year, in industrial art, wood. 
work, sewing, and domestic economy. 

The senior class course will include the history of educational 
theories, and the comparative study of educational institutions in 
various European countries, and in the United States. This class 
will also receive daily instruction in the methods of teaching, to 
be followed by practical work and criticism in the model school, 
On three days in the week they will attend a course of lectures 
the History of Civilization and Institutions, to be continued 
throughout the year. Several hours a week will be spent with 
Prof. Woodhull in the laboratory, in order to perfect themselves 
in the best methods in investigating and teaching elementary 
science. The instruction in industrial art, given in the second 
year, will be such as will fit the student to do advanced work in 
the high school. 

The model school falls intu four departments, the kindergarten, 
primary, grammar, and the high school classes. In each of these 
departments the usual instruction in elementary science and Eng- 
lish branches is supplemented by manual work a certain portion 
of each day. Some of this work is given by the regular class 
teacher, and some of it is given by the special teachers attached to 
the corps of instruction in the training college. The usual classes 
in all the manual training departments will also be held. These 
courses are too numerous to be presented here, but those desiring 
information concerning them may receive it either in person or 
by letter on application to President Butler. The library and 
reading-room will again be opened to all teachers and students in 
New York City and vicinity, free of charge, and a little later in 
the year the free course of lectures will be resumed. 


PEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Three courses of lectures, with laboratory work, will be open to 
the teachers of New York City and vicinity during the year. The 
lectures will be given on Saturdays at 10 A. M., and will be fol- 
jowed by laboratory instruction, continuing until 12M. The first 
course will begin Saturday October 6, and extend to Saturday 
December 8. Subject: HomME-MADE APPARATUS. The purpose of 
this course is to give instruction in the manipulation of glass tub- 
ing, etc., for the construction of simple illustrative apparatus. 
The second course will begin Saturday January 5, and extend to 
Saturday March 9. Subject: First PRINCIPLES OF Puysics. The 
purpose of this course will be to outline experiments which can be 
performed with simple apparatus to illustrate elementary physics. 
The third course will begin Saturday March 16, and extend to 
Saturday May 26 (exclusive of Saturday April 20). Subject: Frest 
PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. The purpose of this course will be 
to outline experiments which can be performed with simple 
apparatus to illustrate elementary chemistry. 

This school has commenced a new year with increased attend- 
ance, and a very enlarged course of study. It is doing excellent 
work. 

There will be no attempt to teach subject matter in these lec- 
tures, but only methods of ilustratiug the subject by experiments , 
It will be advisable for those who are not specially familiar with 
the subject matter to read some good text-book in conjunction 
with these courses. These courses wili be specially adapted to 
teachers in grammar grades, but they may be readily applied to 
high school grades also. The fee will be $6 for each course. The 
material necessary for the construction of apparatus will be fur- 
nished in the laboratory at market prices; and, while the amount 
used will depend wholly upon the inclination of the individual, it 
js estimated that the expense for the material need not exceed $4 
for each course. The apparatus, when constructed, will belong to 
the maker. Chemicals and gas will be furnished free of charge. 
Other special courses are in contemplation. 





THE MONTHLY MEETING OF THE C 
AID SOCIETY. 


ILDREN’S 





The monthly meeting of the teachers of industrial schools of 
the N. Y. Children’s Aid Society was held at the West side school 
rooms. 

The superintendent reported that every one of the one hundred 
and ten teachers had appeared before their classes punctually 00 
time with but one exception, and that of one teacher late ten 
minutes. This was a most remarkable and creditable record. 
Those teachers spell punctuality with a big P. Three thousand 
two hundred and fifty children were on hand on the opening 48y 
eager to enter on the school work. A general review of the last 
year’s work was made, and suggestions given for improvements 
in the industrial department, It was recommended that each 
scholar be provided with small cloth scrap-books to preserve the 
best specimens of sewing of the various kinds. ; 

He commended the attention that had been given to teaching 
the four rules of arithmetic together. It was found that nearly 
all had adopted the Grube method with gratifying results. 

Among other means of improvement he advised them 0 take 
and read educational journals, and that they would find none be 
ter than the New York paper devoted to education. 





They should visit other schoels syrtematically with their eyes 
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open. Almost every class had some peculiar excellence. Dr. 
Rickoff’s industrial classes were worthy of special attention. He 
urged the prosecution of the efforts in forming and molding char- 
acter, and impressing the precepts of temperance in every possible 


way. 

= the matter of examination, he desired that they should do 
their duty irrespective of examination. They were not to aim to 
please the examiner, but to benefit the children, They were not 
to sacrifice the interests and welfare of the children to secure a 
good examination. 

Mr. M. Dupuy made a forcible and eloquent address presenting 
the topic that there was danger from long continuance in every 
good work, of losing the first freshness acd enthusiasm with which 
it was first entered on. He thought their work among poor chil- 
dren was the highest and noblest in which any one could be 
engaged, and looked for great results and permanent good in 
molding the character and destiny of many in the rising genera- 
tion. 

Miss Bishop responded on the part of the teachers that she had 
not observed any diminution of interest on the part of the teachers 
though long service, but, indeed, their zeal and devotion seemed 
to increese. She herself had been in the work over twenty years, 
and had now greater interest in « ducation and in the welfare of the 
poor children than she everhad, Her school on 52d street had 
grown larger each year, and teachers and scholars were all eager 
for work. 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Dajton, professors of music, were present 
by request, and presented the merits of the Tonic-Sol-fa system. 
They gave a history of its rise and progress in America, and its 
rapid growth in popularity, and beheved that before long the sys- 
tem could be generally adopted, They said that its introduction 
was now favored by many educationa! papers, and notably the 
New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. Mr. Dalton gave a lesson on the 
modulator writing the notes on the blackboard, and exercising 
the voices of the teachers on the Doh, Me, Soh. Writing a few 
notes on the board, and dividing the teachers into four groups, 
they sang a “round” by note successfully. His mode of indicat- 
ing notes by the hand, a closed fist for “doh,” a level hand for 
“me” and the palm for “soh,” excited great interest. All sang 
readily according to signal. Many of the teachers have deter- 
mined to learn the system, and to teach it in their classes, 
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ANSWERS. 








EDISON. 

93. The pronunciation is with the accent on the first syl- 

lable. 
FORM FIRST. 

$4. In writing, form should first be tanght, movement 
afterward, because it is of the first importance that chil- 
dren should get correct ideas before they fix habits of 
movement. The discipline of the fingers and arm can be 
accomplished without writing the letters. All good teach- 
ers of penmanship make movement exercises distinct from 
letter form exercises. 


ZOOLOGY TEXT-BOOKS, 


%. A catalogue of the best text-books on zoology and 
physiology would fill this page. The primary teacher 
should never require pupils to study a text-book in the sci_ 
ences. She should have for her own use all that she is 
able to buy, and from them make lessons adapted to the 
wants of her pupils. 

FORM LESSONS. 


95. “‘ Lessons in Form,” by W. W. Speer, of the Cook 
County Normal School, [ll., a book recently issued, will be 
a great help to any teacher. It can be obtained from the 
publishers of this paper. 

FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 

96. Each primary pupil, at the close of the first year’s 
training, should have in addition to other things, a good 
knowledge of the common plants daily seen, the common 
animals at hand, names of the parts of the body, and a 
knowledge of distance, time, direction, and location, as 
learned by daily experience. 

TOBACCO. 

97, In some states a teacher has a legal right to prohibit 
the use of tobacco at school and on the way to and from it. 
Teachers desiring to know what their state law is should 
address a letter to their state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

COMPOSITION WRITING. 

98. Language expression, with the pen or pencil, should 
commenee as soon as a child is able to write. Young pu- 
pils who are properly taught delight to express their 
thoughts both with their lips and with their fingers. It 
all depends upon how the subject is ititroduced, whether 
the pupils are interested in composition work or not. It 
may be made as dry as chips or as attractive as caramels. 
It all depends upon the teacher. 


CONCERT READING. 


99. Probably more injury has been done pupils by con- 
cert reading than by any other method of teaching expres- 
sion. It is a delusion and asnare. The following reasons 
are conclusive: (1) It promotes a sing-song tone. (2) It 
encourages imitation. (3) It destroys personality and in- 
dividuality. (4) It usually leads pupils to speak too loud. 
(5) It covers up individual mistakes. There are many 
other reasons ; these are enough this week. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES. 


100. We are asked to name three literary magazines pub- 
lished in this country. In reply we would say that if 
there is any teacher so ignorant as not to have heard of 


The Century, Scribner’s, and Harper’s, as well as The At- 
lantic, Cosmopolitan, Littell’s Ling Age, etc., we pity 
his or her condition, 


TO AND FROM SCHOOL, 


101. In most states teachers have authority over pupils 
while they are going to and from school. If this were not 
the case, it would be difficult to define where the teacher’s 
authority begins and ends, for it will be seen that it might 
be claimed by a refractory pupil that, if he was a rod away 
from the school-house, he was on his way either to or from 
home. The only way to give a teacher authority over pu- 
pils out of doors is to make it unlimited as to distance, or 
rather, to consider that the teacher’s authority commences 
where parents’ ends, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


102. It enlarges scientific, historical, and literary, as well 
as general, knowledge. It familiarizes pupils with some 
of the masterpieces of fine writing. It creates fresh inter- 
est in reading, by affording a change from the usual text- 
books. It develops a taste for reading, Being used with- 
out the customary drill of the reading book it enables 
pupils to appreciate thought and expression, There are 
other reasons, but no space to give them, 


LETTERS. 


WRITE TO THE NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS. 


164. I would beg leave to take exception to the 10th 
question in geometry in the Questions for State Certifi- 
cates, in your issue of Sept 1. Four equal circles may be 
placed so that each will touch two others and yet the area 
iacluded between the four arcs will NoT equal the area of a 
square whose side is the diameter of one of the equal cir- 
cles, minus the area of one of the equal circles. Who is 
responsible for the error ? 

New Brunswick, N. J. 











CHARLES JACOBUS. 





165. EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN BROOKLYN.—The new 
course of study has its good and bad effects. Chief among 
the latter is this: The work is mapped out on its pages, 
and parceled in still smaller doses by principals and 
heads of departments. Teachers who, before the book 
came out, were eager to learn of one another, now fall 
meekly into their separate traces, feeling that each day’s 
work is down on the program, definitely sliced off from 
the term’s loaf, and not to be endangered by toreign 
“ideas” from any source whatever. A return to the old 
stagnation seems imminent, except among a few who have 
seen too much uf life to be content again with death. If 
superintendents could learn to control without repress- 
ing! 

THE JOURNAL ts needed. Do you know of any other 
paper that receives a wider patronage? My heart aches 
over superstition in other quarters, because of its effect 
in the unutterable superstition in our schools. It actu- 
ally roofs the kindergarten over with stained glass, giving 
the mind an enforced and unnatural bent from infancy. 
It cripples thought and emotion alike, and only after the 
soul has burst its iron bonds and thrown them bravely off 
forever, and found other freed souls for companions, can 
it truly live. Even then it cannot work unhampered, 
which is, after all, the main part of life. 

ONE WHo DESIRES REFORM. 


166. A Crrricism.—In the ScHOOL JOURNAL of Sept. 1, 1 notice 
under the heading, “‘ A New Solution of a Geometric Problem,” 
what is claimed to be a new method of finding the area of a trian- 
gle, when the three sides are known. 

If by “new” Mr. J. N. Hatch intends to claim originality in the 
solution, he is certainly wrong in his claim, for almost any geom- 
etry furnishes a method of finding the perpendicular, when the 
three sides are known, If you printed his solution as he sent it to 
you, he is wrong in his solution aJso. Equation three from the last 
is not correct. 

AC—CD-4-AC—CD is not equal to CD, It should be AC+CD— 

2 2 2 
AC—CD—CD. I suppose this method is as old as the days of 
2 


Euclid, but im practice it is more cumbersome than the usual 
method, and the work cannot be abridged by logarithms. 
Magnolia, Ark. E. M. Corry. 


167. UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS.—There are many objec- 
tions to the “ uniform examination” system of New York 
State. The most serious one, and the one most difficult to 
overcome, is that these examinations were originated in 
the interest of graduates of normal schools. This idea 
prevails to some extent, and as a result, in some places in 
this state, normal graduates could not obtain situations as 
teachers, without taking the examinations for commis- 
sioners’ certificates. Another objection is that a certificate 
of either grate is nota guarantee that it will be consid- 
ered a legal qualification outside of the commissioner 
district in which it is granted, A normal diploma permits 
the bolder to teach in any part of the state. It is often the 
case—more often than otherwise—that the teacher who 





has had several years of successful experience, even 





though he has not been a normal student, is better qual. ; 


ified to teach and govern a school than many normal grad- 
uates. It seems unjust that a teacher holding a first grade 
certificate should be at a disadvantage because he has gone 
from one town into another outside of his district, What 
can be done about it? Under the present system the at- 
tainment of seventy-five per cent. in certain examinations 
will entitle one to a first grade certificate. Some candi- 
dates just pass; others reach a high standing. When a 
high per cent. is gained (say ninety or over) the superin- 
tendent of public instruction might make the certificate 
effectual (by endorsing it), throughout the state. 

As the matter now stands, any teacher who has no li- 
cense but a commissioner’s certificate, is liable to re-exam- 
ination the moment he attempts to teach outside of partic- 
ular limits, and that without regard to his previous 
standing or experience. The fact that commissioners are 
very likely, as a matter of courtesy, to endorse these cer- 
tificates does not abrogate the fact that the teacher, not. 
withstanding his trouble and expense in attending an 
examinatiaa that is uniform throughout the state, is not 
qualified outside of a few towns in his county until this en- 
dorsement is made, 

That the uniform examination system will raise the 
standard of qualifications for teaching, does not admit of 
doubt, It is along step in the right direction, A change 
in the regulations regarding first grade certificates, giving 
the holders the right to teach in any common school in the 
state, providing they reach a certain standing above the 
mininum, would help to perfect an already excellent sys- 
tem. I write from the teacher's standpoint, and for the 
purpose of opening a discussion of the subject. Let us 
hear from others, 

Mellenville, N, Y. M. W. THOMPsoN, 


MORE OF THE CHILDRFN'S WORK. 








I send samples of picture and reproduction stories from 
September INsTITUTE. I find them very useful, although 
I do not think I have attained the best results, I have 
left the stories just as they were handed in. 

Queensboro, Ontario. ANNIE M. THOMPSON, 

PICTURE STORY. 
LITTLE May. 

Little May Brown lived in a small town in a large frame house. 
She had one sister and one brother going to school. She was very 
fond of her brother, for in the summer he would take her in the 
woods to gather wild flowers, and in the winter he would take her 
for rides in the sleigh. She often wished she could go to school 
with them, but her parents said she was too young. She always 
slept late, and one night her father said if she got up early 
enough she could go to school. She dreamed about school all 
mght, and woke up about six o'clock. She dressed and went 
down-stairs, but nobody was up. She got a bow! of bread and 
milk, and got in her high chair, and ate her breakfast alone. 
Then she went out to the barn, but everything was asleep yet. She 
thought she would lay down in the bay and wait till the rest got 
up, but she soon went to sleep. When the rest got up they went 
to wake her up to go to schvol, but she was not there. Annie and 
Charlie both stayed home to look for her, and at last Charlie 
found her in the hay. She told them al! about it, and they hada 
good laugh. May did not go to schoo! until the next summer. 

MAGGIE NICHOL. Age 10. 

Another story, by Carrie Phillips, age 12, was very pood, but we 
have no space for it. 

REPRODUCTION STORY. 
Our CounTRY. 

Many years ago, where our city stands now was a very wild 
forests, An Indian lived there in his wigwam, and the people 
used to sail up and down the river looking for fish. The Indian's 
children used to stand by the wigwams, and listen to the birds 
singing in the tres. The Deer and the bears used to roam about 
in the forest. EMMA DIAMOND. Age 11. 

T enclose a number of memory exercises written by my 
B class members. I have made no corrections, and they 
are reproduced from a single reading. 

Weatherly Pa. Lizz1z E. HARLEMAN. 

COLUMBUS. 

Far off in the sunny land of Italy lived a brave sailor named 
Columbus. He thought the earth was round, and that if he 
could get aid it would be more pleasant and nearer going to 
India, going by water than crossing the desert. He did not get 
aid in his own country, so he went to Spain after waiting a long 
time. Queen Isabella at last listened to him. He set out with 
three vessels, and after a long time the other sailors got fright 
ened, and said they would turn back, they even thought of 
throwing him overboard, but he was brave. They soon discovered 
one of the Bahama Islands, which he named San Salvador. ‘fhe 
red men he saw he named Indians, because he thought he had 
disc overed India. 

HATTIE BITTNER. Age 11. 
Our CouNTRY. 

Long, long ago, the place where this city now stands, there used 
to be woods where the Indians built their huts and fires. The 
little Indians used to listen to the birds that sang in the trees. 
The Indians. used to build little boats out of the trees, and put 
them in the water. They lived upon fishing and hunting. 

Haxry HorrMan = Age ll. 





A Well Planned Entertainment 
once a year will make a start fora library for almost any schoo 
in the country and keep it running over with good books. New 
York, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin, and many other states 
give state aid, if applied for. Best bookscan be purchared of us 
&t best discounts. List of 1000 Best Books For Scnoor Lrprary 
free, Send for it, FE. L. Kei1oea & Co,, % Clinton Place, N, Y, 
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_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PoTTER’s NEw ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Primary and Intermediate Classes. By Miss H. 
Morton. Teacher’s Edition. Philadelphia: John E. 
Potter & Co., 29-35 North Tenth Street. 126 pp. 


The teaching of geography is now much more of a sci- 
ence than at any previous time in the history of education, 
and is being recognized as embracing almost every other 
Vranch of science. Zoology, ornithology, botany, mineral- 

y, geology, and ethnology, all are now included in the 
8 udy of geogra hy. This k by Miss Morton, a teacher 
of geograph science, will be of tt help in the pre- 
paration of, and presenting the study of, geography in its 
proper and legitimate manner. She gives in a distinct and 
simple manner, a general outline of a course of elementary 
instruction, including an outline by topics, followed | a 
model oral lesson. But the most valuable feature of the 
work, is perhaps, the “‘ Notes ’’ which are given in connec- 
tion with the lessons. These Notes are a perfect represen- 
tation of what may, and should, be done with each lesson 
taught. Mlustrations are brought in, of the very simplest 





kind in regard to the motions of the earth. In fact the |® 


whole ground is gone over, and the young or inenperienen’ 
teacher will find the best of help in studying t of 
the book. The illustrations are good and many of them 
are new and not generally found in geographies, which al- 
so go to prove that the science extends even to the gather- 
ing of flowers or picking up of sea shells. 


THE KALEVALA. The Epic Poem of Finland. Into Eng- 
lish by John Martin Crawford. In two volumes. New 
York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 744pp. Cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00; half morocco, $2.50 
Max Muller, in his lectures on the Science of Langan, 

yey this great national epic poem of the Finlanders, by 

he side of Homer’s Iliad. It is now for the first time, in 
complete form, translated into English. Its magnitude is 
remarkable, making two octavo volumes, and containing 
nearly twenty-three thousand lines. — from the great 
literary merit of the poem, which b critics is unani- 
mously pronounced extraordinary, it has for Americans 

a oy curiosity, owing to the likeness in its style 

to Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ The Kalevala descri 

Finnish nature very minutely and beautifully. It relates 

the ever-changing contests between the Fins aud Lap- 

landers, very much as the Iliad relates the contests be- 
tween the Greeks and Trojans. It abounds with the most 
fascinating folk-lore about the mysteries of nature, the 
origin of ti ings, the enigmas of human tears, and repre- 
sents the entire wisdom and experience of the nation. 
The three main personages, Wainamoinen, the ancient 
singer, Ilmarinen, the eternal forgeman, and Lemminkai- 
nen, the reckless wizard, are all conceived of as being of 
divine origin. All the characters nearly are magic beings, 
superhuman in their acts, and the numerous myths are 
full of significance and beauty. Taking it altogether it is 

a most wonderful and enchanting production. 

words do nothing toward representing its peculiar charms 

and poetical fancies. 


ANCIENT History. For — and High Schools. By 
William F. Allen and P. V. N. Myers. Part I. The 
Eastern Nations and Greece. By P. V. N. Myers. Bos- 


ton: Published by Ginn & Co. 479 pp. $1.55. 


This portion of the book, embraces the history of the 
Egyptians, Assyrio-Babylonians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, 
Lydians, Medes and Persians, and Greeks. It has been 
written in the light of the most recent revelations of the 
monuments of Egypt aud Babylonia; and the connecting 
links between the history of the East and that of the West 
have been a traced, and the influence of Oriental 
civilization upon the Western peoples has been fully indi- 
cated. Ina well written and elaborate Introduction the 
races and their early migrations, are given, including a di- 
agram of the races of mankind, with their chief families 
and ples. The author shows that before the East gave 
a religion to the West, it imparted to the younger peoples 
of Europe many primary elements of art and culture. A 
feature also, brought out distinctly, is that one which, 
while tracing the growth of Greek civilization, the fact is 
proven that the determining factor was the wonderful de- 
velopment of the Greek genius, peculiar to the nation it- 
self. The two sections into which this book is divided 
comprise, I.:—The Eastern Nations, embracing twelve 
pa gery II.: Greece, thirteen chapters, each one of 
which is full of interesting and important information. 
The maps and illustrations which enrich the volume, are 
drawn from the most authentit sources. 


THE STORY OF BABYLON AND PERSIA. By Zenaidi A. 
zin. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 447 pp. $1.50. 


This volume is really acontinuation of the Story of 
Assyria, and includes a study of the Zend-Avesta, or Re- 
ligion of Zoroaster. The time passed over extends from 
the fall of Nineveh to the Persian War. There is, perhaps, 
not one of the volumes in the series more full of interest 
than this one, containing as it does, smons other valuable 
points, the history of the Parsis, which is considered of 
greater importance and interest, than almost any of the 
so-called heathen religions. ‘The Parsis did not, as their 
enemies, the Mussulmans averred, worship fire,and so con- 
temptuously called them ‘“ Fire Worshipers ;” they only 
honored it as the purest and most perfect emblem of the 
deity. Other subjects are,—Aryan Myths, Migrations and 
Foreign Influences, The Last Days of Judah, Lydia and 
Asia nor, Babylon the Great, Media and the Rise of 
Persia, Kambyses, Dareios I, Years of Civil War, First 
Period, Second Period, Years of Peace; Dareios, Third 
Period, Foreign Wars. Under these subjects a t 
amount of important historical information is given,which 
< Mo ~*~ arene student of the history of that period, is 

valuable. 


THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASONS. A S 
for Society and Schools. By Austin Bier r. Chicago - 
rge Sherwood & Co. 294 pp. 

Moral instruction is often excluded from public schools 
on account of the difference of opinion, on, the religions 
presented, and a lack of text-hbooks acceptable to all. In 
a volume, however, the author laid differ- 
ences e aud presen sys y, that morality 
which is common to all ci peoples, so that Catholics 

Jews, and unbeliev: pte it with equal 
the book is divided 


val. ~ ent 
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Chiefly. Under the first head, we find discussed from all 
ints; kindness, truth, honesty, family a en 
uties, and s' duties. These heads are treated in all 
their variety of subjects. In Duties Regarding Self, are 
found—self-development, piney, self-support, self-con- 
trol, temperance, self-respect, ty, and conscientiouness, 
he book contains much that good and valuable, as well 
as inte The t; is excellent, and the binding a 
neat brown, in color, decorated. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: His LIFE, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Edited for school use, with notes and a continuation of 
his life, by D. H. Mont mery. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
Publishers. 318 pp. Mailing price, 50 cents. 


The “‘ Classics for Children” series, to which this book 
belongs, has done much toward cultivating a taste for 
terature among young people, and has, therefore, 
‘ound great favor among teachers. In the present volume, 
is recorded the life of one of our greatest men, who 
obtained distinction as a journalist, author, scientist. 
diplomat, patriot, and philosopher. The greater part of 
the narrative is given in Fra n’s own clear and forcible 
though oftentimes, quaint i and the story is rounded 
out in an admirable manner by Mr. Montgomery. There 
is no other man of Revolutionary fame whose life excites 
more interest, or furnishes more instructive lessons. His 
ti les with poverty, his efforts to improve his mind, 
his frugality and industry, which mark his early history 
have won the admiration and excited the emulation of 
outh for over acentury, and will incite many others 
worthy effort. Franklin’s after life bore rich fruit, 
such as one would expect from early years so profitably 
spent. His history, as publisher of The Pennsylvania 
zette, clerk of the :egislature, member of the legislature, 
postmaster-general,experimenter in electricity,agent of the 
colony to England, minister to England, minister to 
France, delegate to the Colonial Congress, signer of the 
laration of Independence, and member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention,shows the greatness and versatility of 
his mind. His “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” was filled with 
solid nuggets of advice such as may be profitably studied 
in this age of extravagance and indifference to homely, 
every-day wisdom. This book will undoubtedly prove one 
of the most useful of the series a8 a supplementary reader, 
for history classes. Such books do much towards divest- 
ro tay subject of its dryness by presenting in a pleasing 
light, the deeds of the men who have helped to make his- 
tory. The. numerous foot-notes will assist to a proper 
understan of the text. There is an excellent frontis- 
piece portrait of Franklin, and other illustrations are 
scattered through the book. 


QUANTRELL’s POCKET CLASS-BooK, with Complete Nega- 
tive Marking System. For the Use of all Grades of 
Schools. Chicago: A. Flanagan, Publisher. 54 pp. 35 cts. 


As the marking system in our schools is still a thing 
not of the past, and teachers must of necessity use the 
system, anything that will lessen the labor an eaevlity 
its tediousness, will be acceptable to over-worked ar 
tired teachers. This neatly 


und pocket edition, large 
enough for ee 
if n 


purposes, is ruled in red, and can 
be, as an ordinary grade book. To be 
thoroughly appreciated, it must be examined. 


ScnHoot-Room Coarrations. By Alfred C. Thistleton, a ten- 
bas pupil in the North Seventh Street School, Newark, N. 
; pp. 


This yery young author’s heart no doubt swelled with pnde as 
he dedica this book, “To my Dear Mother,” and if it does 
not make him vain and interfere with his further progress it will 
be well. It was all com in the school-room, corrected in the 

resence of the author, and copied upon paper by other pupils, 

n no case has the phraseology been chunged, except in a few 
instances where the peeeere ee not clearly expressed, and these 
few lines the boy chan mself. While the lad is not quite a 
Chatterton, his work ws remarkable progress in the art of 
composition. The subjects are various, as “ Horace and His Dog,” 
“Dan’s Adventure,” “Lilian,” “Jack’s Adventure,” “Two 
Wolves’ Skins,” etc. The book is 
frontispiece, a portrait of the author with his autograph. His 
teacher says that the book is published “* partly for glory, and 
partly to secure money for a school library.” 


REPORTS. 

Frrra ANNUAL REporRT of the Bureau of Statistics oftLabor of 
the State of New York, for the year 1887. Transmitted to the 
eae April 2, 1888. The Troy Press Company, Printers. 

pp. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Labor Bureau gives a retrospect 
of the acts passed during the one hundred and tenth session of the 
. ‘These acts include laws for arbitration of difference 

between Saress and gmphozess, saving and insurance funds, 
industrial drawing schools, mechanic’s wage lien, inspection and 
su on of tenements and | ing ho’ rotection of women 
and children employees, free libraries, holidays, enforcing the 
observance of the Sabbath, regulating factories, for protecting 
messenger boys’ morals. ow ew by of labor on surface rail- 
ts, also, which, if brought for- 


and other important 
ward, a generation , as at present, would have produced a 
hue and cry against in ‘erence with the sacred rights of capital. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been an 
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men facts and conditions 
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effectiv 
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and capival can be obtai: 

in twenty states, besides a National Bureau at Washington. In 

the arrangement of the matter com Re 
ve parts,—1, Strikes 


following on fospoducton, Se found ave 2s _ 
7 y cotts, ng an olidays—4, NSP) y. 
ee and Conspiracy Laws,—Appendix, Labor Laws of 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
MIUHIGAN, 1887. Hon. Joseph Estabrook, Superintendent. 


The provisions of the law pouring that instruction be given in 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to stimulants 
narcotics, was more generally complied with than ever before, 
and the elementary work was pod well done. In regard to 
institutes, it may be said that the attendance has increased with 
their growing ity. The University, the Agricultural Col- 
joue, and the ormal —— ae had a larger. atentance Sp 

n omy | year. average length sc 
the distrints was 7.7 months, and in the ungraded districts 7.5 
months. The ntendent asks, “Ought not the term to be 
lengthened in j to the children in the aw populated dis- 
tricts?”” The number of districts was increased by and there 
bake Tp oy Je in the preceding year, and 14 
more wu ones. The total number of children included in 
sagas tal enelonne S50 iacating ees ete 

$ y : uW ose 

rivate schools the enrollment was 453.915; number of teachers, 

198 ; average mumber of pupils to a teacher, 41. ; 

addition to the statistical and other reports, the book contains 
the report of the transactions or the Mic State Teachers’ 
Association held at Lansing December 27, 29, 1887, with the 
president’s agaeeny, 78 book ant 4 educational 
ee eT alhekain Gai a les L ent G. F. 
Ca Hoe, Be he Gawe Peed Glathey dre One seulate CB, Be 

on, H, r., Orr § 

besides reports state board of education, the state ‘ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“Our Youne Fouks’ READING CrrcLe” is the name of a new 
organization formed for the purpose of promoting good reading 
among boys and girls. Among its board of directors are William 
H. Rideing, Mrs. Livermore, Miss Frances E. Willard, Professor J. 
W. Stearns, Dr. Bascom, and the Rev. Lyman Abbott. It has also 
a board of counsellors, who, with the board of directors, must 
pass on all books before they are approved. This is a capital idea, 
and it is to be hoped that it will succeed. Now let an association 
be formed to tell grown-up people what books to read and what 
books not to read. Many of them need directions on this point as 
badly as the boys and girls. 


Tue influence of Aristotle on the development of modern 
thought, is the subject matter of an interesting essay prepared by 
“Brother Azarias,” of “‘The Brothers of the Christian Schools” 
for the Concord summer school of philosophy. It is published 
by the Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London, in a convenient 
little 32mo, with the title of “ Aristotle and the Christian Church.” 
It discusses the attitude of the church toward philosophy, the rise 
and development of Aristotle’s influence in modern thought, in 
the West and East, and among the Arabs; his influence in the 
church, the universities, and on the later developments of phil- 
osophy. 

Hovueuton, Mrirruin & Co. announce a new biographical 
series to be devoted to men who developed and shaped religious 
thought in this country. 


The SCRIBNERS are publishers of “* Dogmatic Theology,” a new 
work by Dr. William G. T. Shedd. It is the fruit of forty years otf 
severe study. — 


D. C. Heats & Co., Boston, publish Compayre’s ** Lectures on 
Pedagogy: Theoretical and Practical,” a companion volume to 
their Compayre’s “ History of Pedagogy,” translated and anno- 
tated by Professor Payne, of the University of Michigan. 

Mrs. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD will contribute a short 
serial story, based on early Canadian history, to early numbers of 
The Century. 


Ginn & Co. announce “ Voices of Children,” by W. H. Leib, a 
theoretical and practical guide for the training, protection, and 
preservation of children’s voices in speaking, reading, and 
singing. 

Les & SHEPARD, Boston, have ready a new edition of Elam’s 
**A Physician’s Problems,” which treat of brain, nerve, and mind. 


Forps, HowArRD & HuLBERT have among their September pub 
lications “Sermons from Plymouth Pulpit,” by Henry Ward 
Beecher, in four volumes. 


Ticknor & Co. announce an interesting work,“ Four Years 
with the Army of the Potomac,” by Gen. Regis De Trobriand, one 
of the French officers that obtained distinction in the Civil War. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons publish “The Relation of Tariff to 
Wages,” by David A. Wells; “ Tariff Chats,” by Henry J.Philpot ; 
“The Economic Fact Book and Free Trader’s Guide,” compiled by 
R. R. Bowker; “ The Tariff and its Evils,” by John H. Allen. 


J. L. Burrirt, A.M., of Bayonne, N. J., has prepared a tabular 
outline of the essential elements of the course of digestion, circu 
lation, and assimilation of food, which may be had by addressing 
him. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Annual Report of the Comissioner of Pensions for 1888. Hon- 
John C. Black. Commissioner. 


Twenty-second Annual Catalogue of La Grange College, La 
Grange, Mo., 1888-9. J. F. Cook, M.A., LL.D., President. 


Fifth Annual Catalague of the Tri-State Normal College, and 
Business Institute, Angola, Indiana, 1888-9. L. M, Sniff, A. M., 
dent. 

The Broadwa: 


Graded School and Normal Institute, Broad- 
way, Va., 1888. 


. E. Barglebaugh, Principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


Under the title of “‘ Memories of Fifty Years” will be published 
in Scribner's Magazine reminiscences of Lester Wallack, in three 
hy the first scorns in October. These papers had just 

nm comple’ by Mr. Wallack at the time of his death. The 
November number will have the article, ‘From Gravelotte to 
Sedan,” by Gen. Philip H. Sheridan. The frontipiece of the 
Mi ‘ine of Art for ber, is an etehing after the picture by 
Sir J. E. Millais, entitled “'The Convalescent.” It is impossible to 
mention all the attractions of this fine number. Among the arti- 
“Old Arts and Modern Thoughts,” “Sculpture at the 
Royal Academy,” Dy illustrated; “ Stopping 
Point in Ornament,” *’ Kepplestone Collection,” “* The bi- 
zon School,” etc. The rv foz October is undoubtedly one 
of the finest numbers published of that excellent maguemne. The 
opening paper is entitled “The Day of Atonement as Observed by 
the Modern Jews.” Rev. R. H. vell, writes of “ Sentimental 
Christians.” The Rev. Tryon Edwards, D.D., ot Detroit, discusses 
“Newton and Voltaire on for 7 These are only a part of 

treasures contained in the number.—— Home-maker is 
the name of a new edited by Marion Harland, the first 
number of which will appear October 1. The edi 





cles are: 





itors and publish- 
ers will endeavor to furnish a magazine that will interest every 
member of the household. Among those who contribute to the 
first number are Rose gp A Oliver Thorne Miler, Cath- 
erine Owen, and Sara Webb Vilas. Mr. George Kennan’s 
Siberian articles, are to continue through the coming Joa of 
The Century. Am other matters of great interest be the 
culmination of Mr. ’s re ons in a minute and tragic 
account of the mines of to which more than a single article 
will be devoted. Charles De will contribute a series of illus- 


Treland, ‘he Se ber Coomopantan has 
“ Yachting in ti by 8. G. W. Benja- 








among other articles: 

min; “ Millionaires of New York,” The : 
Tamer,” “How to make Money in Wall Street,”’ besides poctry 
and fiction. A fine portrait of P. Roe is given. The Sep- 
tember Phr Journal has an impartial sketch of the 
young emperor 0: Germany, “A Bit of Alexandria, illustrated” ; 
‘Pneumonia and Typh Fever,” besides much matter on 
science, health, and other topics. 


A Book which has Helped Me. 








Under title of ‘“‘ books which have helped me,” a of famous 
authors has given expression to some sug ve opinions. Ot 
course varied, and there were unav: ible omissions. 50 


the hiatus occasioned by one of them 
of the mef notice from the editorial columns 


“We have seen the efficiency of the compound Oxy, 
ment as p! b; Das. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 


cases 
for the of fil 
we —_ The following 
‘ew South: eat 
‘ h Street, 


repared by 
. | Philadel Pa., or 331 Mo San Francisco, Cal., 
tested Prully and successfull in a huraber of cases, embracing & 








so 
variety of diseases, that we do not te to it to all 
afflicted with chronic diseases of any kind. for a copy of 
their treatise on m 


Com an in book 0 





Vol. XXXVI... No. 11. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
Indiana. 


Vol. XII. of American Commonwealths. 
By J. P. Duny, Jk. Witha Map. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Mr. Dunn is a resident of Indiana, and by 
adequate knowledge and literary skill is peculiarly 
competent to write of it. His book is the only 
record of the oe and political life of William 
Henry Harrison 
Indiana Territory, wand 
the details of the strugg 
Slavery in wi 


The McVeys. 
A Novel. 
of “‘Zury.” 16mo, $1.25. 
“The McVeys” reintroduces 


ves for the first time 
over the question of 
ith. 


some of the 


pr which figured in “Zury,” and is in 
uation of that remarkable 


sor ity the con 

life in Dlinois. 

The Guardians. 
A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 


ey a contin 
which —— with wonderful force and 


This novel, though published anonymous} 
fc Phend. he To 


from no unpracti Some of the 


pages of The Atlantic Monthly for the aeiighted 


year are from the same source, and have de! 
a host of readers by their excellent qualiti 
thought and style. 


Moily Bishop’s Family. 


By CATHERINE OWEN, author of “‘ Ten 
Dollars Enough, * and “Gentle Bread- 


winners.” $1.00. 

An engaging story, with oneetent hints on the 
best method of a he home life of a 
tomy which is some’vhat nited in income, but 


which possesses intelligence, thrift, 
of achievements, making a ha 
Romances, Euriés 


Sonnets. 


and 


From the Poetic Works of ELIZABETH 
Uniform with 
the Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances from 
16mo, gilt top, 


BARRETT BROWNING. 


Browning’s Poems. 


$1.00 
SIXTH EDITION. 


John Ward, Preacher. 
By MARGARET DELAND. $1.50 


“Interesting and remarkable story,”—Arch- 


deacon FARRAR. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mat 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C€O., BOSTON, 


11 EAst SEVENTEENTH St., New York. 


was Governor of 


By JosEPH KIRKLAND, author 


tions and experiences of pioneer 


nature, 
and a purpose to succeed, —_ 444, n —_ finest 
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EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOKS|*: 
S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


ENCLISH. 
Chittenden’s English Composition, $ .s0 


As an elementary book, I know of no work 
oa to it.”—A. + — om LL.D. Pres. of De 


Pauw Ui x 

“It is the only book of the kind which has ac- 
complished the-objects I - striving for, viz., de- 
rs the capacity of thought, and teaching 
how to write, as well as what to write.”—Revy. I 
, Ls 5 ae Prin. of Military Academy, ‘Ging 


Welsh’ : English Literature and 


LaNneuaGE, University Edition, 


5 
Welsh’s- English Literature and 
LANGUAGE. Library Edition, 2 vols., 4.00 
“Tt meets a real want of our times. No OTHER 
WORK has covered A same und in delineati 
ail the iniluences that unite fi the dev: relopenent of 
lang and literature.” —T.W HITING BANCROFT 


Prof. 5 

work is clear, mated, and natural in 
style ; judicious in its ‘ociticlamns not deficient in 
its statement of facts: happy in its illustrative 
selections. It is nota ‘dictionary of authors,’ nor 
a ‘catalogne of books.’ I very cordially recom- 
mend it to all who may desire to find a sate and 
pleasant de to a Phowindee of the develop- 
ment of the Baath Tot langu ane literature.’ — 
Cyrus ‘Nonrun> Uniwersity of 
Seo oe yk, * Pros. of English Literature, 


LATIN. 
Jones's First Lessons in La Latin, 


usot ax genni 8 et 
years, an e 
ceedi class.” Schon i 


i 


3.00 


1.25 

ished ; I have 
r with each suc- 
Cc. PURINGTON, Prin. of 


Slate Normal School, Farmington, Me 
Jones's [atin Prose Composition, 1.00 


“Tam much pleased with the sim - and 
= which it presents 

various grammars wae it 

my ailable for ae and it cannot ot fail, I think, to be 

pular and useful book, anda valuable con- 

ti bution to the study of Latin.” —A. G. HOPKINS, 

A.M., Prof.of Latin, Hamilton College, New York, 


CREEK. 


to make sure every step in rogress, and la: 

the RA exact scholarship.” —MERRICK 

oe, LL.D. 
Prov 


mee, ET. 
Boise’s “Tiiad¢ First Three Books), 
Boise's titad (First Six Books), 


“T tak ure in eee = 
ciation r? L accuracy and value 
eviden e fruit, not only of ripe and critica: 
scholarship, 


Prin. of the Univ. Grammar Schooi, 





). APPLETON & (C0.,/é 


PUBLISH OCTORER Ist. 


The Advance-Guard of Western] : 


but also of a large and successful ex- 

eamenee the class-room. It cannot fail, I 

ys to LD prof at G useful.” —ALBERT HARK- 
reek, Brown University. 


un 


and 


led for the acquisition of a thorough 
= aequaintance with Greek forms.”—-H. M. 


aH ° ooo 5 wont’ of Greek, University of 
Civilization. the City of Ni 

By James R. Grumore (“Edmund Boise & Freeman's Greek Selections, 2.00 

Kirke”), author of ‘‘ The r-Guard| “found the book so admirable in the matter 


of the Revolution,” ‘‘ John Sevier as a 
Commonwealth-Builder,” etc. With 
Map, and Portrait of James Robertson. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This work isa nersetire of an_episode which is 
per! the most and remarkable in 
Ame histo of the settlement of 
— my Tt isin a aa a ee 
ation 0} hrilling story told by author in 
two preceding volumes, “ The Rear Guard of the 
Revolution” and “ John p Cosine as a Common- 


weal Sener m2 Le aupe ree volumes together 
cover, ae e author in aoe neglec- 
ted period of American and they di disclose 
facts well worthy the of historians — 
namely. that these W: men turned the tide 
of the American Revolu: , and subsequently 
saved the newly-formed Union from bane | 
a thereby possible our present 


sale booksellers ; 
lihera 8G toe, ek eal ea ot scent 


1, 8, & imiuis thee ee NEw YorK. 


“ Something for .your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to} tein 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 





*5 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their| the 
There 


Days. are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good 
—pieces to speak, Serpe Sl dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two in a book. RRR abier h 


suitable for Rc see gpm 
in use. They are the most popular of 


piece is 


or a set of 


E 1. KELLOGG 80. Rducational Pubs., 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 


such ot of Bee ns Try one and see— 
00, postpaid. 





of the prise.” | pectation 


already | Prof. of 


selected, in the soundness and accuracy of the 
annotations, and in the unusual excellence of the 


press-work, that I — not do otherwise 
isk hp fot crrofracal wr dau uo A 

ge . 
Buck, at: Me Prot Grack, Boston Uwe 


Stevens's Select “Orations of Lysias, 1.25 
“Admirably adapted to the needs of the 
youngest classes in a. ea ee hy the To 
amount of aid in the it place.”—M. L. D’OoGE, 
Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, Uniwersity of Michigan. 


D’Ooge’s Demosthenes on the Crown, 1.50 
-— rR it as by far the most beautiful edition 
of Dem: ever ry in this co’ 
—ALEXANDER KERR, Prof. of Greek, Univ of 


MATHEMATICS. 
Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry, 1.50 


“After it iu the schoolroom—the only test 
—if bie, book more than meets my ex- 
tions. It combines the sim licity of oe 

odern scientific research of Chauvene' 
of Olney.”—W. E An Tesben. 
Cincinnati Wesleyan College 


GEOLOCY. 
Winehell’s Geological Excursions, 1.50 


“It is one of the books I have been watching 
fon Tate So somon wy. it does not make the 


ang of gence, in the common schools quite 
en New Hawen, Conn. 


ee I = certainly accom 
ished his parprine a ta in the preface.”—8, 8. t. 
faba Geological Studies, 3.00 
* An admirable book. I have examined it care- 
fully, and have commended it to m eeadente sa 


minty ey LY — 
at. Setonen, iv. 


he iy of 

o 

Entirely different in its methods 

text-book. It fe valunie Be, 

facta ena ustrations, but more valuable in its 

which require of the student 
research.” —OLIVER MARCY. 
Northwestern University, TU. 


S. C. GRIGGS &¢ CO., Publishers 


Prokay Mathomation, 





Gd. 
The Baker: s3 cr0%e ap Oo: 740 & 742 Broadwa ¥ 
r 
Co. 740 Tad Broadway N. 
Philadelphia. 


$. 5. B. 'Tippineote Co., 


generally. 





1,00 


1.50 


my high appre- 
The work 1s 








A SHORT oy Howe OF THE SECESSION 
hf onl Rossrrer Jonsson, author of 
wn A of Th 15,” a 8vo. 


Gilt: ion With ma Speak- 
ing of Mr. ” War of of 1 sana” ” General 

4. condensed 
account, com easy - aiieiee wonder- 
fully accurate.” pe came Sram ore Sonat ip 


this new volume, the best short history of the 
Rebellion. 


nia: Causes—The Outbreak—T he 

of Thoodshed The First Bull Run— 

Foreign yy we First 
ew Orleans— 


Union Vietories—Oaptiore Etc., 
_ of Ni 
KATE 


pee 
inn 
Border 


SANBORN’S RAINBOW CALEN- 
DAR FOR 1889. 12mo. Illuminated covers, 
50 cents ; also in cloth, $1.00. A handsome book, 
sad pages fastened at ihe outer edge, and to 

be opened one each day. Itis rich in quotations 
ann blue days, for rainy days, for every 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER-BOY. 
By ~ tf Harry M. Krerrer. Copeousiy iilus- 


trated. Square 8vyo. Revised and enlarged, 
$1.50. “This admirable book is partculany 
adapted tor you' and should be placed in the 


hands of every lad in the 
knowledge of the old war days. 


THE DEAD DOLL anp OTHER VERSES. By 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. Square 8vo. Tus 
trated. $1.50. “A charming collection of wise 
and witty verses for children, many of which 
like the * Face Maker,’ have been a er 
the country.” 


LITTLE HELPERS. MARGARET VANDE- 
GRivt. . Square 8vo. jy $1.50, Mrs. 
Austin, the author, pronounces this “A sweet 
and lovely Ah family life. It is exactly 
the book ould like to give either boys 
or girls as a yo Chutes present. The moral 
influence 1s admirable, and the language pure 
and elegant.” 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 





country, to impart a] fc 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 

whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 
pression. 

In response to the request for ulustrative read 

matter, the book has bee n en by the 

eahhition of one hundred 
selections, affording the wx test range of practice 


in the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
which are fully treated in the body of the work. 


Prices: 300 pages. 

Regular retail price, - 
To teachers, for examination, 
ae en a 


Handsomely Bound. 


$1.25 
- 100 
Exch: 00 
xc 
eg: of prices direc t, and not through the 


Further “particulars furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution aud Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Publication Department, 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Munuger. 
Ts piiblishers of the JouRNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


cheerfully 








VBooks or 


yjnew ones now ready are: 
School 


160 pp. Contains 25 designs of 
schools of all grades, but specially of country 
Four-page 
Price, $2.00 met. 


Town and 
Country 


Gardner’s 
Buildings. 
Cloth, quarto, 


school-houses. 150 illustrations. 
descriptive circular free. 


Boise's §  Bxetelse ‘f Greek Syntax, 1.25| Southwick’s Quiz-Manual 
“Jones's ‘Greek Prose’ and Boises's Greek Syn- Drache ar? Teaching, 
which ae unsurpassed ; or rather, if I e not Cloth, 16mo, 132 pp. Price, 75 cts.; 


60 cts. ; by mail, 6 cts. extra. 


chology. 
By A. S. Wetcu, LL.D., of Lowa. 


About 400 pp. Ready in November. 
for one copy post-paid. 


By Mrs. J. M. Dewey. 
by mail, 5 cts. extra. 


Paper, 26 to 64 pp. Each, 15 cts.; 


7. Huntington’s Unconscious Tui- 
tion. 


8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order. 


to teachers, 


Welch’s Talks on Psy- 


16mo, cloth, 
136 pp. Price, 50 cts.; ¢o éeachers, 40 cts.; by mail, 5 cts. extra. 


-| Teacher’s Manuals Series.-~-4 New Nos. ('? 


Jeachers, 


Jones’s Greek Prose Compositions2a ea 1.00 UR list of these books is now the 

. Greek, 1.25 > : “CEC 
gh od largest and best. It embraces f/ty 
cipi ofthe Gréek language arco clearly slated live, practical, modern books. Some 
and illustrated as to enable the faithful ‘student 








-E-C-GARDNER- 





E-L-KELLOGG-&-Co- NEW YORK-O-CHIKAGO- 








B.|Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. 


Price, $1.25. 


Send 84 cts. de fore Nov. 20th 


Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Cloth, r6mo, 108 pp. 


Price, 50 cts.; fo teachers, 40 Cts.; 


Nos. 
in afl 


to teachers, 12 cts.; by mail, § cts. extra. 
9. Quick’s How to Train the 
Memory. 


10. Hoffmann’s Kindergarten Gifts. 





10 


Page Descriptive Catalogue of all Teachers Books 
published sent to any address for 


6¢ 


We keep 300 of the best of these books in stock at /eachers’ prices. 





in stamps. 





New list of 1,000 Best Books for School Libraries sent for 6c 


FOR TEN CENTS 


and the names of two or more first-class agents for books and papers 
in your town, we will send both of the above catalogues and Hughes’ 
‘|How ro Keep Orper, just published. Mention this paper. 


E. L.KELLOGG& CO., Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


ae ps = einai S . 


r 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical sci as Al ti 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandeli 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other seleeted roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record HMood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
$1; six for #5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CUR E me DEAF 
ate Be 


sic, qqereuennn piney 
tinct 


ra ti 
roadways cor cor, peottys pense St. ats 




















Three sm Harvest €xcursions. 


At Half-fare Rates. 7 To Points West, 
Northwest, and Southwest 
from Chicago. 

Only three more chances at extraordi- 
nary low rates, see the wonderful | © 
country and crops of the Great West, 
during the Harvest Season of 1888. Im- 
oh the oppo a afforded by the 

REAT ‘Rock ISLAN OUTE, which offers 
(in addition to round-trip half-fare tickets) 
the inducements of a delightful journey 
in its famous palace cars. 

DATES OF EXCURSIONS. 
Tuesday, September 25th: Tuesday, Oc-| 2 
tober 9th, and Tuesday, October 23d, 1888, 
for points in Kansas, Nebraska, North- 
western Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. 

THE RATE, ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND 
TRIP. Tickets first-class, and good 30 days 
for return passage. Be sure your tickets 
read via the GREAT Rock IsLanp ROUTE, 
which enjoys the superior advantage of 
OPERATING ITS OWN LINES to principal 
points in the above-named states. 

For rates and full particulars, address 
A. B. FARNSworTH, General Eastern Pass- 
enger Agent, 257 Broadway, New York 
City, or E. A. Hoisrook, G. T. & P. A., 
Chicago, Ills. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Not School books, but professional 
books.—Books on the science of teaching, 
and on teaching all studies, such as 





Leave Chicago ve 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Among the publishers whose excellent 
text-books entitle them to front rank in 
the estimation of teachers and school 


officers, Messrs. Lo , Green & Co., 

of 15 East Sixteenth St., New York, stand 
prominently forward. ‘Some of the books 
on their latest list are attracting particular 
attention; noticeably: ‘‘ Lo ’ School 


Grammar,” by David Salmon, thoroughly 
a working text-book, and a great im- 
provement upon most "Elementary Gram- 
mars of English ; “ Longmans’ Elemen- 

Science Manuals,” new bee 


includi “4 Elementary Physio 
by John ton, M.A.; ‘ Soun ie 
and Heat,” by Mark R. Wright, vA 


other volumes ; and ‘ Grammar-School 
Texts,” a series of Latin and Greek Texts 
with Notes and Vocabularies, edited by 
John T. White, D. D. Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. will be happy to send their 
Catalogue of General and Educational 
Books post free to any address furnished 
for the purpose. 


The numerous warm friends and ac- 
uaintances of Messrs. Potter, Knight, 
Kinewcrth & Co., school book publishers, 
107 Chambers street, will be interested to 
learn that the co- ership heretofore 
existing under thai style is Nissolved b by 
mutual consent. All accounts due to that 
firm have passed and are payable to the 
new house, and the legal obligations of 
the old concern are assumed by the new 
firm under the name of ht, Loomis & 
Co. (in which Messrs. D. . Knight and 
Edwin Loomis are general partners, and 
J. R. Van Der Venter a special tner), 
for the purpose of continuing the business. 


Those teachers who desire the best at all 
times have become used to looking often 
for it—in the text-book line—in the direc- 
tion of Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chi- 
cago, whose sterling pu ications have a 
wellearned and _ enviable reputation. 
Their list includes Chittenden’s English 
Composition, of which Rev. D. A. Hol- 

rook, Prin. of Military Academy, oe 
Sing, N. Y., says: ‘It is the only 
the kind which has accomplished “the 
— I am we Ba lhe for, ching nos the 
apacity of ¢ how to 
write, as well as w fe se ne ny s Welsh’s 
English Literature and Language, which 
meets a real want of our times, Jones's 
First Lessons in Latin, Latin Prose Com- 
— Greek Prose Composition, and 
ise’s First Lessons in Greek, works of 
rare excellence, simple, and " gradually 
r ive, with other Greek text-books 
ise and Freeman; Stevens’ Select 
Seaton of Lysias,—‘‘ admirab: ly adapted 
to the needs of the youngest classes in 
college;’—and D’ s Demosthenes on 
Earentials of Geom bematice iS eleuer 
n o me and in 
Winchell’s Pr voron’ ieee nn 
Winchell’s Geological Studies, admirable 
books ; entirely different in their methods 
from any other geological text-books. 


Teachers looking for schools, and school 
officers and others wanting’ competent 
teachers, will be glad to have their atten- 
tion called to the fact that the Woman’s 
Exchange Teachers’ Bureau, for both 
sexes, supplies professors, teachers, gov- 
ernesses, musicians, etc., to colleges, 
cohoas. families, weal churches. <A 

eepers, stenographers, copyists, and |! 
cashiers to business rs Those i in need 
of such services will do well to address 
Mrs. A. D. Culver, of 329 Fifth avenue, 


Arithmetic, Geography, History, Books| N. Y 


on Primary Teac and the Kinder- 
garten. Industrial Education, Dialogues 
and Recitations, etc. We are ‘the — 
ublishers of this class of books. e 

eep in stock in New York all the books 
of other publishers. 100 e descriptive 
catalogue, 6 cents. Prompt attention to 
mail orders. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


25 Clinton Place, 151 Wabash Ave 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





What Are Your Pupils Reading ? 

Get them to read good BooKs by starting 
a school library. Many states assist dis- 
trict schools to procure one. A single en- 
tertainment will give you a good start. 
We keep only the best—1,000 of them 
carefully sclected, classified, graded, etc. 
Printed list (64 pp.) free; books in stock 
to examine, E. L. Ketnoae & Co., 25 
Clinton Place, New York. 





A sudden change of temperature is ve 
liable to produce colds in the head, and 
temporary deafness. Sometimes this is 
more than tempo: It does not pay to 
neglect it, and whether deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers, or injuries to the natural 
drums, remember. that Peck’s Patent Im- 
proved Cushioned Ear Drums, are claimed 
to perfectly restore the hearing. They 
are also said to be invisible, cousfortable, 
-— always Pa LE ge Write to F. His. 

way, corner 14th street, 
WY. te for illustrated book of proofs free. 


WaARNER’s LoG CaBIN 
REMEDIEs.— ‘“‘Sarsa < 
Tilla,”—‘‘ Cough and 
sumption Remedy ,”— 
‘* Hops and Buchu, "— 
“Extract,” —Hair Tonic,” 
=" Liver Pills,”— ‘ Plas- 
ters, " (Porous-E cal)—“« Rose Cream,” 
for Catarrh. They are, like Warner's 


eg gM a WT Log Catan dase effective 









VACANCIES. 


Bon ¥ 1969, New York Ci 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


— 4 of the most desirabie school 
August. Probably not a desirable position in the United States be~ 
---£.. vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


tions become vacant during July 


yor? American Bank Building. t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








WANTED 


recommend teachers directly to places. We 


We 
TEACHERS. recommend teachers immediat ly upon receipt of 
their application and registration fee of one dollar. 
No time wasted in preliminary correspondence. For our Contract and Terms, see August 18th 





i f this r. Send our a lication immediate y, and we will recommend you at once. 
“— NATIONA . a EXCHANGE, 151 WaBASH AveE., CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. J. W. 
quidkin Manor 

UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


the campaign are quite satisfactory 


— that the ae peney business 7 


accept 
— by applying to this Agency for an A 
avi 


Do not for a moment sup- iS “1S DEAD for the rest of the year. 


er places, sickness, eerie, Sa 
SCHOOL ake you can be relieved from a pt 


RIP NAN Y WINKLE tis , competition, ‘Bternal vgtlanee, and net've and honest repre natin 
success i 


this principle, the UNION 


usiness. ted by 
TEACHERS eoENGY. ay been hard at work during the hot summer months and the results of 


Oh, many unexpected 
4A occur beeecers the fall a Mey Resignations to 
examinations, etc. make sudden changes. 

ment when your teacher leaves unex 


0. 1 teacher—just such as you may need. We always 
e good ones on our list and we sha)! alwa gs be _ to serve you Vey 


ERR, Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 








ouAn’s EXCH 4 


w Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors. Teachers, G Governames, Me. 
Aclang ote, to Colleges, Schools, Families 
Also Bookkeepers, Stenographern 
Copriste and Cashiers to Business 


(Mrs. me. 
Adaress ? Seo witth Ave., N.% 


Vq 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


‘»|Lleachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and cote su- 
perior Professors ircipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses forevery Souattatens of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
hools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
“ Sholce schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and renting of school proverty, 
L FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
referentes furnished. 
E, MIRIAM COYRIER 
31 E. 1m 8 Street, hetween Broadway ne Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Tcachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 








& 


lar discounts: A. =e 

of ucation. Sam 

8 two cent postage p nln 
THE LAMSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Boards 
of six solids mailed for 


on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFF. me wy} SERVICE, 
not in collecting ad em LAr GE BUSINESS, 
n anne ven, D n con 
petent Teachers with Preitions. — 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. . wae 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL RUREAU, 2 W. lth., N. ¥. 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


ELOCUTION, 


Fine Testimonials and Press Notices. 
(From the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 
‘Miss Adela Rankin has enj ~ §~ elocutionar: 1y 

instruction of the best mint. and has had the ad 
vantage of very salu ee She is also 
the possessor of fine na an sal otite—vear pleasing 
an in personal presence, having a voice 
5o | singularly ceveutbie and serviceable for purposes 
of expression—she has taken unto herself nature 
and common sense as her chief counsellors. The 
result is a simplicity of style that very soon 
demonstrates itself as the truest art, ‘that con- 

art.” 


ceals 
Address 31 East 17th Street, New York, or 
P. O. Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 


Geouet and TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bul . &. Pans ¥ 


teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successfil teachers. Ciraulars on application. 





WANTED. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





to sell 


Hoge soqueint ted with schoo 
lso WANTED School Rurnit miture, Rt vor- 
WANTED ESAT ce aa 





Association, Buffalo. 





seeoat 


Yoa can live at home and make more money at work for us 
Rye yy a 





PIANOS From ORGANS rrom 
150 0 $1500. $35 to $500. 








Catalogue free, 
Marchal Sm: rik, 2953 21st N.Y 










COCDELS 





us the last year. 
discount. Also large stock of books f 


IBOOKS 


TEA CHERS 


Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 


or School Libraries on hand, catalogue 


of the best 1,000 ready in September. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,{ 73; 


ton Place, New Vork. 
Avenue, C 





once a year will make a start for a library 


A Well Planned Entertainment 


for almost any schocl in the country and 


keep it running over with good books. New York, New Jersey, California, 


Wisconsin, and many other states give state aid, if applied for. 


Bust books can te 


purchased of us at best discounts. List of 1000 Best Booxs For Scnoot LIBRARY 





free. Send for it, 


E, L, Kecroee & Co., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y, 








RE 
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READ THIS TO YOUR PUPILS. 


NOW FOR THE 
PRIZES. 


Open tit! January Ist. 


In the May TREASURE-TROVE the publishers 
offered prizes in money and books to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty dollars to the 
poy and girl story writers. It was at first in- 
tended to close the competition in June, but 
vacation coming so soon, left too little time for 
the scholars to do themselves justice; so it has 
been decided, in response to many requests, to 
re-open the competition this month, and give 
the young writers until January 1, 1889, to 
think over and write their stories. 


The Amount Increased. 


Tne amount has been increased to two hundred 
and seventy dollars in cash and books. And in 
order to give encouragement to a greater num- 
ber of young writers, the division of the prizes 
is decided upon as follows: 


10 prizes of $10.00 each, in cash $100.00, 
0 ” 7 5.00 - i “ 100.00, 
= “« “ 2.00 “ in books 50.00. 
» i . 1.00 “ “ 7 20.00. 
Seventy-five prizes worth $270.00. 


1. All writers must be under eighteen years of 
age. 
ry All writers must be subscribers to TREAS- 
URE-TROVE. 

3. The stories must be original. 

4. The story must not have over 2,500 words. 

5. The story must be on note-paper, on one 
side only, not rolled, and very legible. 

6. You must send a statement that the story 
is really your own. 

7. Your teacher must certify that he knows 
you, and believes your statement. 

8. Lf you wish to write you must notify us 
at once, 

9. Story must be in our hands by Jan. 1, 1889. 
10. Stamps must be sent if it is to be returned. 


A Larger Number of Prizes. 


By this arrangement seventy-five pupils will 
get valuable prizes. It gives a chance to all. 
The prizes are not intended for the professional 
writers of to-day, but for the young men and 
women who may be the professional writers of 
thefuture. Young man, young woman: make 
up your mind that you will get one of those 
prizes. 

Let every reader be ready to assist in this 
matter. Let every boy and girl in the world 
know about this prize offer. Send out postal 
cards to your young friends and tell them to 
subscribe, and then to write for the prizes. 

Let the teachers give notice in the school, of 
these prizes. Some seventy-tive school boys and 
girls are going to get these prizes: it will not be 
William D. Howells or Mrs. Burnett. 

Let the teachers tell the boys and girls about 
these prize offers. There are many boys and 
girls that would like to sell their manuscripts ; 
here is a good chance. 


Address, TREASURE-TROVE CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





pk 






eras BOOTS AND SHOES. 
PMl Awarded highest honors at 
876 | Melbourne, 1880 
peat! Frankfort, 1881 
; Amsterdam, 1883 
New = ho 1884-85. 
Paris Medal on bottle. 
Beware of Imi ons. 





<2 OF Gs. 
Skin & Scalp» 
STORED) 


x by the x 
Curictha 


Rem edies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all commanebin ds to the CuTICURA Fay 

their marvellous pro: ears 

ing Mane beautifyin, ae ut skin, and 

ing,d chicaed 

of ie akin skin, sca} 
CurTicu 








les, blackheads, C= yh af = 
skin Soeveuted ier’ i by ¢ bossoena Bo r re ' 


Dull Aches, Pains, and eden: esses in- 
stantly relieved by the Curicura ANTI-PAIN 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


ar 
Bess 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Bast, Enaiget to Use, ant Charpost 


sent by mail. 
Srpaclete ox goat by spat 





son Set 








tory Bells tor Sebesis, Churemes.cto 
MENEELY & CO. | io 

WEST TROY, XN. ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on 





McShane Bell Foundry 
cunts 98 DEPRES GREE m 


vcd, MeSMAN EE oe € & co. 






BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Fasgparmayeis Fle) 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cijncinesti. U- 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE f SCHOOL. JOURNAL. 
Weekly, per yea $2.50 
THE = TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
AND Practica Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 
An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 


Love’s Industrial Education. 
34° pages, 








12mo, clo 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 

No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. -50 

** 2, Froebel’s Autobiog: yy. -50 
S % Wilhelm's Students’ slender. -30 
- ughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. -50 
- 4 Hughes’ Securing Attention. -50 
Seeley’s Grubé’s Method of 

Teacuinc Aritumetic. (Nearly ready.) 

Patridge’s “* | Methods.” 
loth, r2mo, ustrated 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, :2mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 

ENCE AND Art or Epucation. New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 

vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 









peo wee for our 
beautiful Gold 





reatest inducements on sieet- Now's 
celebrated TEAS and COFFEE! 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY = 


FO. Box 2809) 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





bee 


Gentleman : ‘‘ How is that boy of yours 
getting on at school, Uncle Rastus ? 

Uncle Rastus: ‘He am doin’ fust-rate 
in readin’ and writin’, sah, but am low 
down so fur on 


Gentleman: “Doesn't he study it 
hard?” 
Uncle Rastus: ‘‘ Yes, he am stugeous 


nuff, but he don't seem to grasp the tech- 
nicalities. I reckon he are too young. I 
knows I was fo’ yeah older nor he befo’ I 
beginned to get dramatic, sah.” 


Professor Gottschalk: ‘‘ Vell, Miss 
. | Flimpsy, how do you like that Sherman 
moosik already ?” 

Miss Flimpsy : ‘‘ Oh, I don’t understand 
a note of it. You know I never studied 
Gei man. 

Professor : ‘‘Gretchen! Please take the 


cat out of the room. I cannot have it 
making such a noise while I am working ; 
where is it?” 

Gretchen : ‘‘ Why, Professor ! 
sitting on it, sir.” 


You are 


Customer (getting his hair cut) : ‘‘ Didn’t 
you nip off a piece of the earthen?” 
Barber (reassuringly): ‘‘ Yes, sah, a 
small >. but not ‘nough to affect de 


hearin’. 


Teacher (to the class in chemistry) : 

“What does sea-water contain besides 
the sodium chloride that we have men- 
tioned ?” 

Gubbins’ youngster : ‘‘ Fish, sir.” 


Josh Billings says: ‘‘ The best medisir I 
kno for the rumatiz, is to thank the Lord 
it aint the gout.” 


Old Mrs. Bentley: ‘‘ Jane, where did 
you hang the new thermometer?” 

Jane: “‘ Jist outside the winder mum.” 

Old Mrs. Bentley: ‘* Well, gracious, 
Jane, bring it into the sittin’-room at once, 
an’ close the blinds. D’ye want to roast 
us to death?” 


Mother : ‘‘ Tommy, ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself to strike your little sister? You 
ought to know better.” 

ommy: ‘“‘ Yes, ma, I do; but we're 
playing school, and I’m the teacher. It’s 
all right.’ 


A little girl, nine years old, having 
attended a soiree, being asked by her 
mother, on returning, how she enjoyed 
herself, answered : 

**T am full of happiness. 
any happier unless 


I couldn't be 

could grow. 
IMPORTANT. 

When ——. = New  -- Ne 4 save Baga 


Express and and stop at t 
Grand Union Hote’ a... Grand Central 


Depot. 
Handsomely Furnished ms at $1 and 


Roo 
spree perday, European plan, Elevators and 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class buie! in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S ie srarr souls 


slwavs be used f 

S00 eet ee: 
all 

EDY FOR DIARRAGA. 

Friend (to eminent barn-stormer) : 
“* How did you make out on your recent 
trip, ewer gg ney Al 
inent Barn-stormer) : ‘‘ I ad pony to 


poor business everywhere. you, old 
man, Shakespeare is losing his grip.” 


Kellogg’s School Management. .75 Consumption Cured. 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 re - old paydcen, —€ irom weetice, baw having 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 bio hande Pat ~~ 
Reception Day. Six Nos, -30 the Se erecta of peut on, 
Song Treasures. A popular school Throat and 

music 68 pp. Bright, original music. .18 a ig Affections, aes a ‘poaiive al 
Pooler’s N.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 jhe mel tae oe Seen eserves 
The Best Hundred Books. @ .20 na of cases, has felt it to make 
ao ge cant. Arcee te ¢ postage ex it known to tis sulering fellows. Actuated ‘tp 
(usually ro per cent. of price) except marked this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
i 25 Clinton Place, New York. iia ine goa » to 4 “cour 
Il directions 2 re and using. 
Sent te nail add P pny 

COOD NEWS —_[iseier, 9.2 S05 eer it 


Rochester, N. Y. 


If you don’t want to be robbed of 
name, don’t have it engrav 
your umbrella. 


A neat and convenient way of filing 
letters and other pa is obtained b 
File. cans 





Long-Standing 


Blood Diseases are cured by 
the persevering use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 

This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 
The process, in some cases, may not be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials : 

“For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my right side, and had 
other troubles caused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving several 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 
and after taking five bottles I was com- 

letely cured.’’—John W. Benson, 70 
Lowtehes st., Lowell, Mass. 

Last May a large carbuncle broke out 
on my arm. The usual remedies had no 
effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 
Ayer’s wae poe Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 
medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight.’— Mrs. Carrie Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and, as my broth- 
er and sister were similarly afflicted, I 
presume the malady is he sreditary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fernandina, 
Fla.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year, 
For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for the 
last three months.” —T. E. Wiley, 146 
Chambers st., New York City. 

“ Last fall and winter I was troubled 
with a dull, heavy pain in my side. 
did not notice it much at first, but it 
gradually grew worse until it became 
almost unbearable. During the latter 
part of this time, disorders of the stom- 
ach and liver increased my troubles. I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, 
after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disappeared and was completely 
cured.””— Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS Post. 
week-am It OP. Me from Pla tt North Rives, 


St. eg | at Albany next 
morning, wf! — ee with trains for the 





North, es 

Leave ~y 94 for NEW YORK every 
week-da 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the orth, East, and West. 


Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 





East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
ag Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway 
. - ALLATR | = ent, pier 41, 
. foot Can B. WaTeERS, Gen’) 
a "Agent, Albany’, 
TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 


for Boston, Worcester, Providence, an all 
points 9 via Boston or Worcester. 
Steamers Massachusetts and Rhode Islana Te 
daily, N. R fome of Vorwn &.. at 5.30 
ly, except Sundays, connecting at steam 
~~~: express train for Boston, leavin 
Hoston 7. l5a.m. Pullman a 
equipment, ull night's rest; short rail e; 
Reeves’ reno ore! on each steamer, 


STONINGTON LINE. 
The ot a route for Watch ita. Narra- 
and Points in Island. 
i ‘h cars, between steamers’ se and 
arraganse 
ers leave New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. Me except Sundays. 


7 J. W. MILLER, General Manager. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Aas’t General Passenger Agent 


D0. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 





EACHERS! 800ks.. 


EACHERS’ BI c 
Bn. mee 84 page 
gr P 
mention “acy rod 5 A nea heavy Buy of die 
counts. us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & O0O., Educational 





Ate 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


25 Clinton Place, N, ¥ 
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ze BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 


FOR AppLEToNs STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 





At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of that city. 

Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 
READY AUGUST 25. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


Treats Physical Geography only. 





Contains no irrelevant matter. 12mo, 


382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. Introduction price, $1.00 ; 


Exchange price, 60 cents. 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


Our Republic: - 


Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. The Historic 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attentien. 





A Civil Government for r High School and Academies 


Prof. M. B. C. TRUE, gates of Civil Government of 
on JOHN 
a W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 
*Sabcat! tion. 











LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 








Bradbury Eaton’s Stones 
Elementary Arithmetic. History of England. 
Practical Arithmetic. 
’ 
Bradbury’s Meservey s 
Elementary Algebra. Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 
etry. Book-keeping. Single Entry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. Elementary Political Economy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mere! scram é to 
and hea as — be ry, ot OReinat Ona can and delight ny in one year ed i 4 ame Late 
, Cesar, Horace, § uvena lomer’s 
ongenen’ 8  Anabasre, ~~ to teachers, , 81.80 -96. e . " ons st. John, and 
ark’s Practical an essive nm Grammar: adapted to th ssics. 
and to ail ry systems. Price to be ayy nae $1.10. ss © 1nterlinear Series of Cle 
wt’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


. Manesea’s French Series, etc. 
Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


DERGARTEN MATERIAL 


K J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.,, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


WARMANSOrtho épy. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 





PRACTICA 
Most, complete work poets on the sul = ee CORR Rainn of 
uu mn. appendix contains Son 
= rongu nmelation Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
given wm. on ebster. n Explanato’ otes. 
authorities do not agree both are quoted. A : Wek full 7 N 
penrome volume. pe. $2. Half M Bor, e shall pubhsh shortly a new otiticn of 
Full Mor., nt by mail on receipt ot ane Rus ‘3“ ” the text .—- 
bea bs et ape "AGENT in every town. Just | is that of the third edition, revised b: 
Published sere Only book ‘of the | Ruskin asthe Soa Vues of his Co! ected Works, 
! pay on n sieht Me teacher, student and censietclannts and furnished 


career in., Pus .Co., | with poy exp) tory reudings from 


Rus kin’s gt we 
“Sesame and Lilies” | AY. a favorable readi: 


et 


educated person. 
415 B Dearborn St. 

















ones ane tes tamale of ical experience 

in class-room, are Snly to 

by thousands of fret-clase in’ in the serious study of Ii pers 
Rll Ita euecess illustrative extracts are sufficiently full 

to the further 


~ and 
ee study of 


aT Mase John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 


eae of imitators sor owes 
LOU 





NEW AND STANDARD SCHOOL SINCING BOOKS. 


OOK. 


CHILD's One 
’ a primary schools & 


children in 
nation. 


Some.” Price post-paid, single copies, 20 cents. 


JEPSON'S STANDARD BUusC REAPERS. 
for sytematic instruction in Prof. J 


r the 


beaufiful Published.) aoe.) By Mrs. Mary H. Howuiston, Oakland School, 


use of 
For exami- 


(In Press.) 


A graded course 
has for more than twenty years set 


forth his methods of musical instruction in the public schools of New Haven, Ct., and has 


met with eminent success. 


the eubotinent of these methods and are simple, 


readers are 
direct and progressive in arrangement. With the 7 of this system as taught in these books any 
— 444 —— 


os = & -- — 


BARTLEV'S. SONGS. FOR THE “SCHOOL. By J. D. BartiEy of Bridgeport. 


the art of singing, but producing the best 
kor 


cents. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SIN GER. By Georce F. Root, Bright, new music for day school, 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. By Principal James E. Ryaw of Brooklyn. An introductory system 
irable collection. Price nts. 


of instruction an adm 
BURNAP” Ss PC LY TECHNIC. U. 
of song music classes and clubs and in’ 


cents. Returnab 


60 ce 
C. BurnaP and W. J. 
termedia 
le capees for exnssination of prices quoted. Address the Publishe 


Wermore. A collection 
te grammar and academy schools. Price 9 


rs, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. 
ance, deportment and reci' 


“ CARD,” is a month) 
Hp. 8. OU SELY FEAR Shee. Price, $200 pee hundred. 
No. * t. . MONTHLY TERM CARD,” ‘differs from No. 3, in 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 100. 
No.5 . “WEE CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 


Y TERM 
hundred. Without envelopes $2.00. 


“DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording attend 
tation ; names written but once a term. Price, 60 cents 


with envelope, for inspection by 
Without envelopes $2.00 per 100, 


used for a term, instead of for a 


Price, $3.00 per 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





Commercial Arithmetics and Book-keeping. 


By 8: 8. PACKARD, a of Packard’s Business College, New York City. 


New Manual of Book-k 
Commercial Arithmetic. 
Commercial Arithmetic Schoo! 


Correspondence, Introduction Price, - - - - 
~ aN Meg ae re Price, - . ~ 
Edition. 300 pp., 2mo, Introduction Price, - er’: - 67 


. $0.67 
1,00 


Samples sent postpaid on receipt of introduction price. 
SCHOOL SUPPLY AND PUBLISHING CO., 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


36 BOND ST.. NFW YORK. 





“J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan«s. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book 1s an exposition of methods and 
vices in teaching G hy which and’ Guyot to 

rinciples and plans of Ritter and 

now. of Structure a Climate is ae 
basis of 


si Geographical 
B. SSS Sark of wa 
hy 


2 
z Course of study for eig' 
, . 





the 
A 
the 


Grammar. 
teaching. 5. Notes on course 7 svudy for ot 


grote. 6. Books for study and teaching. 
a one, by a = D. Straight and Geo. 
Paes 


Me price, 
,_u. ee 


Englew 
Exercises in Elocution, $1. 








Conventional * Monon’ jutions. 
Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 


N rthweatern DP Suubmer Heder ‘aud the Winter 
0} er 
Cities of Florida ; 

And Whereas: 
__| Louisville is plore ag 5 A 

u 

ay it ia G00 tsecmmpenl sabe. 
ney it is Goop PoLaicy to 
McCorMi 0K, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


ge emer ee or parent. First 
~ ne egpte! Recon, 3 oi Third, 40 ots. 

” ReUry PUBLISHING O. 
5 Somerset 8t,, Boston, 








$2.20, | Possible 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
paanys DRAWING MODELS, 
OH SPECIAL ATTERTION IS CALLED. 
Theee MODELS have boon, specially designed for the 
rm and Dra in Prim 


teaching of Fo mary and Gram- 
mar Schools. th Solids and Tablets. 


They consist of 

= a care pane 4 graded series, are made with 
the 2¢ and beauty, and are 
at the lowes ble prices. They have 
been ado ted by th cities of the country, and 
are abso i creas le to the correct teaching 
ot te aus one wing in every stage, and especially 

a ow 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Musical Almanac--September. 


Mus'‘c Teacher Rises at his usual 
hour, and plans and dreams out a wide awake 
musical cam 

Music Te Teacher Sets his wits at work 
to devise the best methods, and concludes that 
there is no better way than to use Ditson & 
Co.’s Su r Music ks. 

Writes for catalogues, specimens and descrip 


ions. 
He begins to fish for engagements. 
Cxtatogeee arrive. Heis favorably impressed 
with me yt Roya! Sir Singer (0 cts., 
or $6 dozen) for Singing and High 
Schools; Jehovah's Praise ($1, or $ 
dozen) for Cho rs, ©) Conventions, Sacred 
Secul ~ty Song Manual! Book |, 
30 cts., Book 2, 40 cents., a complete new 


music course for Schools ; United Voices 
ioe yo 


7 beraape weet = ong 
doz.); 
nthamgeo of Sinise $F, or # doz.) ; 

Sacred. Or heus for Male 


new sacred 

vsiee jie out, ieecher conclndes 
ane a w Meit Ek he Blane. 
e eihod for’ ano 

forte n nt ¢, (8.10), but Wt lady ay avails hime 4 f 


( (0 CI Classical ai Pianist % t git che a 

oung opie’s Classics ($1.00), as 
containing the best pieces for practice. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. A. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav Bert. 


“it makes the teaching vt pei Science 
m The Common Sc 
*,*Price List and 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & choot a Street Philadelphia, 








Pe toe 





oe PRaswe free on 





Putlishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
in School Stationery and Supplies. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 

With Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping 
and Blanks for writing the exercises, any 
ordinarily intelli young man cal 
familiarize himself with § Single or Double 


Book-kee , without a teacher, 
and thus i largely Hinctose his worth to his 


em) 

On the the receipt of $1.00 we will mail the 
book and three blanks, for either Single 
or Double Entry, as mey be desired. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, TROY, N. Y. 








